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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading, either at their homes or while traveling, or 


who are willing to assist in forming a small class-in their respective cities, cau learn of competent teachers by addressing 


the Volta Bur-au, Washington, D. C. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


Private and class lessons in Lip-Reading to the adult deaf and hard-of- 


hearing. Day and evening conversation and practice classes. 


Lectures by lip- 


reading. Normal training course. Lip-reading entertainments. 
The school is also represented by teachers throughout the United States 
and sends teachers anywhere on request and guarantee. Ask for Circulars. 
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movements. It pertains to the esta 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing 


(Incorporated) 


18-20 E. 41st Street 


or 


ough any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


teachers 


Edward B. Nitchie, B. A., Principal NEW YORK CITY 


. Nitchie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principle and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by Frederick Al 
wide hook on ip-rending, a handbook for School 
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for self-instruction. It may be ordered from the 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 
Private Lessons 


Small Classes 
Conversation Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
102 Auditorium Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used 


Private Lessons. Classes formed for 


Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes for all 
pupils. For particulars address 


LINA M. CRAIN 
602 Huntington Chambers 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons 


BOSTON, Mass, 


Small Classes 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
1367 Post Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. ~ 


Corner Vandeventer and Westminster 
St. Louts, Mo. 


Miss Mary N. Walker, 
1020 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern 
For the Adult Hard-of-Hearing 
549 West 113th Street, New York City. 


Mrs. Martha P. Marshall, 
For the Adult Hard-of-Hearing 
5827-A Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


LIP-READING 
Principles and Practice 
BY EDWARD B, NITCHIE 
A Handbook for Teachers and for Self-instruction 


The latest and only authoritative work in this country 
on lip-reading, this book contains the ee put into 
successful practice by Mr. Nitchie as head of the New York 
School for the Hard-of-Hearing. It is adapted to self-instruc- 
tion and can be used without a teacher. $1.50 net. 


VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 


Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading 


Nitchie Method Used 


Private Lessons. Classes formed for Deaf and Hard-of- 
adults. Conversation classes forall adults. Address 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
602 People’s Savings Bank Building 307 Fourth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 


Denver School of Lip-Reading 
To begin January 15, 1916 
BESSIE LEWIS WHITAKER 
Address, Care P. D. Whitaker, 
First National Bank Building 


Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. CORA B, C. WILLITS 
Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Berkeley, Cal. 


2733 Woolsey Street 
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TORRESDALE HOUSE 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
American Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Besides the Full Montessori Course, psy. 
chology, general method, phonetics, ete,, 
trainers at Torresdale are instructed by a 
trained kindergartner in the use of such 
stories, kindergarten games, gifts, and occu 
pations as have been found suitable for use 
in the American Montessori School. 


F Diploma upon graduating. Full particula 
: ‘i upon application to the Directress, Mrs, J, 
Torresdale House Scott Anderson. 


Miss ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


and Children with Imperfect Hearing, 
Macon, Georgia. 
A small boarding and day school, using speech exclusively in all departments, with 


up-to-date methods, specially trained teachers, individual instruction, and refined home life. 
Children of four years received. College preparation. An ideal climate for deaf children. 


Lip-READING TO ADULTS. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 

THE DAVIDSON SCHOOL OF H 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

S. G. Davidson, A. M., Lit. D., Director. Emma Florence West Davidson, 


TAMWORTH, N. H. 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN | 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children} 
prepared for hearing schools. The school is in the sub- 
urbs of the City of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address, 


Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


PRIVATE HOME SCHOOL 
This School offers all advantages of Exclusively Oral Training and of a well-supervised 
Home for Boys and Girls who are too deaf to attend schools for normal children. 
« The policy and scope of this school have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent 
Ear Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for announcement. 


Second School Year—September 22, 1915, to June 14, 1916. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, S. €. Cor. Vandeventer Ave, and Westminster Place, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE USE OF SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING 
BY JESSIE DUFF 


OO much stress cannot be laid upon 

the early training of the little deaf 
child in the use of speech and speech 
reading. It requires a great deal of time 
and infinite patience, but faithful work 
is sure to bring its reward. As soon as 
the child has learned to use his vocabu- 
lary voluntarily, no matter how limited 
that vocabulary may be, the battle is 
fairly won. From that time on he will 
be ambitious to learn new words and to 
put them into use. In other words, he 
has acquired the speech habit. 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


All communication between teacher 
and pupil should be oral. Henry Ward 
3eecher said: “Thinking cannot be clear 
till it has had expression. We must 
speak or write or act our thoughts or 
they will remain in a half torpid ferm— 
expression gives them development.” 
This is strangely true of the deaf child. 
See that the pupil asks for the things he 
needs. For instance, May I get a drink 
of water? May I sharpen my pencil? 
May I have some paper? May I water 
the plants? May I go and play? etc., etc. 
A good plan to encourage conversation 
is to give the child something definite 
each day to tell at home; instruct him to 
tell each member of the family separately, 
as repetition is invaluable. Then urge 
the child to bring you an item of news 
each morning. 

If the teacher has visited the home, as 
she should, at least once a year, she will 
know the members of the family and un- 
derstand readily. Relating personal in- 
cidents to the children brings quickest 


results. Even the dullest child will take 
more interest in anything personal. This 
plan promotes spontaneous conversation 
and greatly aids in acquiring the speech 
habit. Allow me to give you an amusing 
illustration : 

On the anniversary of the birth of Co- 
lumbus, I gave my little second-grade 
pupils a very simple lesson about him 
and instructed them, as usual, to tell the 
story at home. When one of my little 
girls reached home that day, there was 
no one there but her grown brother. She 
evidently wished to get the ordeal over, 
as she insisted on telling him the story 
three different times, once for each mem- 
ber of the family. She was very indig- 
nant because he told her that he was tired 
of hearing about Columbus. 

When the teacher finds it necessary to 
send a message to some one in the build- 
ing, she should make it a verbal one if 
possible. After giving the message 
orally, write it on the blackboard and 
every child in the room will learn it, as 
well as the messenger selected. If the 
pupil goes to another teacher at stated 
times for some special instruction, sug- 
gest to him something to tell that teacher 
that may start a conversation. Leave no 
stone unturned to induce the child to talk. 
If you see that he cannot give the idea 
that he wishes to convey in a complete 
sentence, give him the correct language 
and have him repeat it again and again 
until he has made it his own. Special 
stress should be put on new words. Ifa 
child uses a new word successfully, I put 
his name on the blackboard in bright- 
colored crayon and leave it there for a 
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time. Teach the child never to pass over 
a word that he does not understand with- 
out inquiring its meaning. 

The father of one of my pupils told 
me that he couldn’t read his evening 
paper in peace because his small, deaf 
daughter would get a piece of the paper 
and insist on him telling her the meaning 
of all the words she didn’t know. This 
delighted me in spite of the fact that it 
bothered him somewhat. Suffice to say, 
that child is at the head of her class. 1 
find it valuable when asking questions 
not to look at the pupil on whom I intend 
to call to recite; thus each pupil must 
concentrate his attention in order to see 
whose name is called. I require the pupil 
to repeat the question first and then 
answer it; if he can repeat the question, 
I know that he has read the lips correctly 
and so has the rightful opportunity to 
give the correct answer; if he cannot 
answer the question, he must say, “I 
don’t know,” and another pupil who can 
tells him and he repeats the answer. In 
this way they learn to read each other's 
lips. 

en a rule, children are fond of help- 
ing their teachers. Sometimes at the be- 
ginning of a period I casually express a 
desire for something, as, I want a drink, 
or Please bring me my pencil, etc., and 
the one who is first to see and to compre- 
hend is permitted to perform the service. 
It teaches them to be alert. 


A WORD TO PARENTS 


Remember that time spent either in 
talking to or listening to your little deaf 
child is well spent. Reduce natural mo- 
tions to a minimum until he has gained 
the speech habit at least. You cannot 
adhere too strictly to this rule. Bear in 
mind constantly that you must avoid ex- 
aggerating the positions of the lips when 
talking to your child. Speak distinctly, 
but not too slowly. He will grow accus- 


tomed to the natural positions of the lips 
and understand the general public more 
readily. 

Teaching children is giving them ideas 
and showing them how to use them, lead- 


ing from the known to the unknown; but 
training children is helping them to put 
those ideas into daily practise. ‘Training 
the child is not only the privilege of the 
parents, but the absolute duty. Pupils 
who receive intelligent training at home 
progress more rapidly in school. ‘There 
are no exceptions to this rule. 

Refuse to understand disconnected 
words, even though the child has con- 
veyed his idea to you; if he is unable to 
give you the correct sentence, help him, 
of course, and then require him to repeat 
it. Urge him to say every new word or 
sentence that he learns for any one and 
every one who calls; true, the caller may 
be a trifle bored, but risk that for the 
sake of the child. That is the way a hear- 
ing child acquires his vocabulary. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 


People who are highly educated and 
most intelligent often show marked stu- 
pidity when dealing with a deaf child. 
We who have studied the deaf and real- 
ize their limitations and their handicap 
and appreciate their efforts should make 
it our business to use every effort to in- 
struct people in general in regard to the 
orally taught deaf. 

Parents, request your friends to talk 
to your deaf child, using language that is 
within his vocabulary. Tell them to re- 
member that he must be looking directly 
at the face of the speaker or he will not 
understand ; urge them to treat your deaf 
child as nearly as possible like a hearing 
child. 

People don’t mean to be unkind, but 
they feel helpless because they don’t 
know how to talk to deaf children. They 
do not realize that all that is necessary is 
to speak distinctly and a little more slowly 
than usual. It would be an excellent plan 
for teachers of the deaf to speak before 
various clubs and before the public- 
school children on this subject of per- 
sonal helpfulness. Byron said: “Words 
are things; and a small drop of ink fall- 
ing like dew upon a thought produces 
that which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions, think.” 
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A WEAK SPOT IN THE COMBINED SYSTEM 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


F THERE are any parents of deaf 

children who would not like to have 
their children able to speak to people and 
to understand when they are spoken to, 
even though their speech was imper- 
fect and their understanding sometimes 
failed; if there are any superintendents 
and teachers of schools for the deaf who 
would not rejoice to be able to give to 
their pupils a practical ability to speak 
and to understand speech, I feel sure that 
the number is so small in proportion to 
the number of those who do desire these 
results of teaching that we are wholly 
justified in ignoring them, so far as our 
procedure is concerned; but we should 
not relax our efforts to show them that 
their attitude is the result of a mistaken 
idea. 

It seems certain that the only reason 
why any one should oppose the effort to 
give to deaf children their rightful herit- 
age of speech is that these persons hon- 
estly believe that it is not possible to give 
the deaf child a sufficient command of 
spoken language to be of practical serv- 


ice in the intercourse of daily life, and — 


that the time and effort spent upon the 
attempt to do so would be better used in 
giving him the ability to read and write 
the language and equipping him with a 
trade or other means of earning a living. 
The belief that the greater number of 
deaf children cannot be given an ade- 
quate working command of speech, and 
at the same time an adequate education, 
originates either from personal observa- 
tion of cases of failure or from accept- 
ing the statement of some one in educa- 
tional authority who ought to know. 
The latter is usually the case with par- 
ents. A parent may have seen a few 
unfortunate failures, but to generalize 
from so small a number of cases would 
show very poor sense. He is assured, 
however, by some one who has had op- 
portunity to see many other cases, and 
who from his offical position ought to 


know, that these failures which the par- 
ent has personally seen are typical and 
are not due to school conditions, but to 
the fact of deafness. 

But before the parent comes to a final 
decision in this very important matter 
and condemns his child to a life of silence 
and segregation, it would be well to care- 
fully examine the conditions under which 
these failures were made, and to learn 
whether other conditions exist or could 
be created by which a more efficient re- 
sult is or could be obtained. 

First of all, it may be accepted as the 
result of universal experience, that under 
the most favorable conditions of teach- 
ing and of mental capacity it requires at 
least ten years, starting at the age of five, 
to give a congenitally, totally deaf child 
a practical command of spoken language. 

There are in the United States good 
schools in which the pure speech method 
is employed, without the use of finger 
spelling or the sign language, in or out 
of the school-room, that do accomplish 
the desired result in that period in the 
very great majority of cases. There may 
be occasional partial failures, even in 
these schools; but careful analysis will 
show that the causes can be traced to in- 
dividual defects or misfortunes that in no 
way invalidate the process by which the 
desired result is so generally obtained. 

Let us compare the conditions under 
which this large percentage of successes 
is obtained with the conditions under 
which there is so large a percentage of 
failures, from the speech-teaching stand- 
point, and see wherein they differ, and 
whether it would be feasible to so alter 
the conditions as to increase the percent- 
age of speech successes without decreas- 
ing the educational efficiency of the 
schools. 

In the schools from which the larger 
percentage of successfully speaking pu- 
pils comes, those pupils have been taught 
for ten years in a speech atmosphere— 
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that is to say, throughout the entire day, 
from morning to night—all communica- 
tion that is held with them on the part of 
the principal and superintendent, teach- 
ers, caretakers, industrial instructors, 
and servants is by speech. Naturally, the 
pupils are compelled to think and express 
themselves in spoken forms. It is like 
studying a language by making your 
home among people who use nothing but 
that language. 

It is only by myriad repetitions and 
early failures that hearing children learn 
to speak and to understand. The deaf 
child certainly requires as many repeti- 
tions, and will as certainly make as many 
mistakes in the beginning. The difficulty 
in the case of deaf children is to give 
them as many opportunities to see the 
words and to speak them as the hearing 
child has to hear them and to use them. 
Even when the deaf child’s whole time 
is passed among those who speak to him 
and to whom he must speak, it is scarcely 
possible for him to get as much practise 
as the hearing child. 

That it is possible, however, for deaf 
children to acquire the ability to make 
themselves well understood, and to satis- 
factorily understand others, is amply 
proved by the many hundreds who have 
passed through pure oral schools and 
have come out at fifteen or eighteen with 
that ability. 

Let us see, now, how the treatment of 
the pupils in a combined school differs 
from that of the pupils in an oral school. 
In the best combined schools there is an 
oral department in which all communica- 
tion between teachers and pupils in the 
class-room is by means of speech. The 
classes usually number from nine to 
twelve pupils. The time spent in the 
class-room is from four to five hours a 
day five times a week. During this maxi- 
mum of 25 hours a week the ten pupils 
are engaged in speaking or watching 
speech perhaps 15 hours; probably less 
rather than more. But there are ten in- 
dividuals in the class, and while each one 
can, if he pays close attention, get all 
the practise there is in reading the lips, 
whether the speech is directed to him or 


to another, he can have only his share, 
one-tenth, of the chances to use speech 
himself. 

Outside the class-room during the re- 
maining 98 waking hours per week—in 
the shops, the dining-room, chapel, and 
playground, by the teachers of industries, 
the supervisors, servants—yes, even by 
the principal and superintendent and, I 
fear, sometimes, by the oral teachers 
themselves—the pupils are communicated 
with by finger spelling and signs. A 
maximum of two hours a week of prac- 
tise in speaking and a possible 15 hours 
of practise in lip-reading, as against 08 
hours’ practice in the use of silent means 
of communication. 

These are the conditions in the best 
combined schools. But in many of these 
institutions finger spelling is used to some 
extent, even in the class-room. If a 
pupil does not easily understand what 
the teacher says to him, she spells it on 
her fingers. If he does not readily make 
himself understood with his imperfect 
speech, he, in his turn, spells it on his 
fingers. 

It may be asked how these difficulties 
are met without the use of finger spelling 
in the pure oral schools and pure oral 
classes of the combined schools. If a 
teacher says something to a pupil or to a 
class that is not understood, she repeats 
it several times. The third time she prob- 
ably changes the wording to try to find 
where the trouble lies. As a last resort, 
she must write it on the blackboard or on 
paper. The oral efficiency of the teacher 
depends upon the patience and ingenuity 
in conveying the spoken word with the 
least possible recourse to writing. The 
process may seem a slow one in the be- 
ginning, but in the long run it really 
saves time, and also has the immense ad- 
vantage of teaching the normal method 
of communication at the same time that 
the educational facts are taught. Unless 
this process is persisted in, the pupils do 
not learn to think in speech, and no one 
can use a language freely in which he 
cannot think rapidly and easily. 

This brief glance at the teaching con- 
ditions makes it very evident why the re- 
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sults of oral work in combined schools 
are lot satisfactory to the parents of the 
children or to the authorities of the 
schools. It also makes it plain that so 
long as these conditions exist the com- 
bined schools will continue to turn out 
a large percentage of failures from a 
speech standpoint. The combined schools 
cannot now abandon oral work and con- 
tinue to exist. They are not willing to 
altogether abandon silent means of com- 
munication, and, as a matter of fact, they 
could not do so abruptly, even if they 
would. 

What procedure, then, shall they adopt 
by which they can continue to be com- 
bined schools and yet attain the standard 
of efficiency in speech teaching that has 
been reached by pure oral schools? The 
procedure is very simple and practical. 
At the beginning of the next school year 
provide a small, separate cottage, either 
on the institution grounds or in the vi- 
cinity, and in this cottage put the little 
entering pupils and those who had learned 
to speak before becoming deaf, or have 
so much hearing that they can speak by 
imitation. Create for this little group the 
speech environment that is necessary in 
order to do efficient oral work. Keep 
this group entirely segregated from the 
“combined” portion of the school, and 
teach them by the pure oral method. 

The cost of this procedure would be 
very small in proportion to the benefit it 
would confer not only on the pupils, but 
also on the institutions, since under ex- 
isting conditions the combined work is 
hampered by attempted oral work, and 
the oral work is rendered unsatisfactory 
by the prevailing manual atmosphere. 

Solemn duty toward the helpless chil- 
dren, for whose welfare the responsi- 
bility has been assumed, and duty toward 
the taxpayer, whose money has been ac- 
cepted, both demand that those pupils 
who are considered capable of profiting 
by oral instruction should be taught 
under the most efficient. and advantage- 
ous conditions. Most superintendents 
would be glad to agree to the installation 
of this plan if their patrons demanded it 
and the legislature provided the money. 


If there are any who would oppose it, the 
public should be intelligent enough to de- 
mand a change in management. 

As 73 per cent of the deaf children of 
the United States are being educated in 
combined schools, it would seem desira- 
ble that action be taken promptly. To 
obtain action from a legislative body or 
a board of directors, organization is nec- 
essary on the part of those desiring some- 
thing done. The persons upon whom this 
task of agitating the matter should nat- 
urally devolve are the parents who have 
brought the helpless deaf children into 
the world. The children are wholly de- 
pendent upon others to provide the facili- 
ties to enable them to overcome their 
handicap to the utmost extent. The par- 
ents are their natural protectors and ad- 
vocates. These parents should, therefore, 
form themselves into organizations that 
can command a hearing before boards of 
directors and before legislative commit- 


tees. They should present the facts to | 


these gentlemen so powerfully and so 
persistently that there could be no excuse 
for ignorance and indifference. One 
active and devoted father or mother in 
each vicinity would be enough to start 
the ball rolling. 


THE LEARNING THAT HELPs.—We often hear 
it said that learning should have a practical 
purpose, and that sounds reasonable . enough 
until we inquire what is meant by practical. 
Then we usually find that practical means 
money-getting. We are told that learning is 
only valuable if it helps a man in the struggle 
for life. But if that is ever generally believed, 
the universities will change their nature and 
our civilization will become only an elaborately 
organized barbarism. Universities rose into 
being and flourished in power and splendor 
because their business was to help not the in- 
dividual in his struggle for life, but the world 
in its effort to rise above the struggle for 
life-—London Times. 


Before you invest any money in instruments 
or treatment designed to cure deafness, send 
10 cents to the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, 535 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago, for a copy of “Deafness Cure Fakes.” 
If it does not prove the best investment you 
ever made, you will get value received for your 
dime in the enjoyment you will derive from 
reading with what ease the fakers and the 
quacks separate the victim and his cash. 
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THE MYSORE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE ‘BLIND 
BY P. N. V. RAU 


M. SRINIVASA RAU, B. A. 


Circle Inspector of Education; Founder and 
Organizer of the Mysore Institute for the 
Deaf and the Blind. 


N THE south of India lies the “model 
State of Mysore.” There we find a 
school for the deaf and the blind that is 
the result of unselfish labor and untiring 
energy. The founder is an educational 
officer who visited and inspected schools 
and colleges for the hearing. In making 
his rounds he came in contact with pupils 
and with children not enrolled in any 
school having defective speech, defective 
sight, defective hearing, and with persons 
blind and deaf and speechless; and his 
heart went out to these handicapped hu- 
man beings for whose relief nothing was 
being done. If no one else would start 
a school, he would do so. He knew much 
about teaching the hearing; he knew 
nothing about teaching the deaf or the 


blind. But he could learn, and he did 
learn. He gathered all the information 
available and, in 1901, in his own home, 
he started a school with one deaf pupil 
and two blind ones. There were many 
difficulties to surmount, many discom- 
forts to endure, before the character and 
effectiveness of this work won the atten- 
tion and sympathy of those who could 
help, and who voluntarily came forward 
and showed their appreciation of the 
good work done by Mr. M. Srinivasa 
Rau, the founder of this school. 

Now the school is under the care and 
management of a committee of influen- 
tial officials and citizens; the number of 
pupils has increased to 45, of whom 26 
are blind and 19 are deaf; the govern- 
ment annually appropriates funds in part 
payment for its operation and mainte- 
nance, and gifts are received from men 
of wealth. For instance, their highnesses 
the Maharaja and Yuvaraja not only 
take a personal interest in the progress 
of the pupils, but have contributed funds 
to cover special expenditures and have 
presented serviceable machines for use 
by the industrial classes. 

The pupils are housed, fed, and clothed 
free of cost; for nearly all defective chil- 
dren come from poverty-stricken homes 
or from families unable to contribute to 
their support. In addition to the usual 
instruction, the deaf are taught drawing, 
tailoring, knitting, weaving, etc., while 
the blind are taught rattan weaving and 
vocal and instrumental music. 


One distinction of great importance is the 
distinction between oral and silent reading. 
The tests show that articulation of words is 
slow and holds back the child’s development in 
reading after he has reached the fourth grade, 
at which grade he ought to be allowed to go 
ahead and read rapidly to himself —Charles 
Judd. 


The results obtained in oral instruction stand 
in direct relation with the early teaching of 
speech—“the earlier the better.”—Ferreri. 
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A WIDER USE FOR THE VOLTA REVIEW 
BY JERRY ALBERT PIERCE 


Foxe two years ago there came to 
me with overwhelming suddenness 
the realization that I had a message to 
deliver. Possessed of the habit of intro- 
spection so common, so valuable, and yet 
so dangerous to the deaf, | had made a 
careful study of my mental and spiritual 
self. I had solved to my own satisfac- 
tion the place of the deaf man in the 
community—his limitations, his superi- 
ority, his physical advantages and disad- 
vantages, his psychical characteristics, 
his chances for success or failure—and 
had estimated the standing he had “in 
the eyes of the world.” I felt that I had 
something to say. I was sure that what 
I knew of him would be of advantage not 
only to other deaf people, but to the hear- 
ing as well. I am young; I am enthusi- 
astic, and I felt at that time as if I had 
discovered a new continent, a new sci- 
ence, or at least a new branch of socio- 
logical activity. I had no positive knowl- 
edge that other men and women had pre- 
ceded me. I had never seen THE VoLTa 
REVIEW. 

I sent my first article to the Atlantic 
Monthly. It was returned with a letter 
from the editor—one of those famous let- 
ters that have endeared the man to even 
the most unsuccessful of writers. He 
said, and he said it in a way that ex- 
pressed regret, that my theme was not of 
sufficient general interest to render its 
publication desirable. Later I sent this 
same article and two or three others to 
magazines which I believed to be catholic 
in scope, but the result in each was the 
same—‘the theme possessed no elements 
of universal interest.” This made me 
think. Why was the life of the deaf man 
of no concern to the general reader, and 
why was there no periodical in which 
those who were interested might find 
what they wanted? 

I am a deaf man; I think I am fairly 
wide awake ; I have studied in two schools 
for the deaf, but I had never heard of 


Tue Vorta Review. Hidden in the 
depths of my brain was a fragmentary 
belief that there was such a magazine for 
the deaf, and a careful search through a 
book devoted to the interests of writers 
led to my securing a copy of THE VoLTa 
REVIEW. 

It was certainly not the fault of THE 
Voita Review that I and various other 
deaf people had not heard of it, and 
therefore it must have been the error of 
the schools we had attended, where less 
progressive ideas prevailed. If not the 
schools, then it must be laid to the news- 
dealers, who do not carry in stock that 
which possesses no “universal interest,” 
yet is intensely interesting to the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 

Every profession and every trade has 
at least one periodical devoted to the in- 
terests of those engaged in it. From 
these journals the artisan, the lawyer, the 
physician, the dentist, and the pharmacist 
obtains knowledge of recent advances in 
his particular line of work. It is axio- 
matic that he who takes no interest in his 
trade journal and who considers it un- 
necessary is behind the times. Reason- 
ing from this: Are the deaf, the friends 
of the deaf, the teachers of the deaf, and 
the schools for the deaf “behind the 
times”? 

Early last winter I sent to a young 
hearing woman in Washington a copy of 
THe Vorita Review and one of Miss 
Garrett’s pamphlets on speech-reading. 
For various reasons I thought she would 
be interested, but little did I imagine that 
the mere act of sending her these would 
result in benefit to a deaf man I had 
never heard of. My friend told me about 
it later: “I was reading Miss Garrett's 
pamphlet and THe Voira Review on the 
street-car, and a man sharing the same 
seat with me watched me in a very inter- 
ested way. Finally, after some apparent 
hesitation, he raised his hat and said, ‘I 
beg your pardon. I am becoming deaf. 
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I am doing all I can to make speech- 
reading take the place of my ears. I 
caught the words speech-reading in that 
magazine. May I ask where you got it ?’” 

My friend gave them both to him and 
explained that Miss Garrett’s school was 
exclusively for very young children, but 
that the Volta Bureau was for the “in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge relat- 
ing to the deaf.””. The man had heard of 
the Bureau, for he lived in Washington ; 
but it appeared that he thought it a de- 
pository for statistics, a sort of Smith- 
sonian Institution, or at best a training 
school for teachers of the deaf. That in 
his own city there was a thoroughly hu- 
man organization which could supply him 
with that which he needed was a discov- 
ery. I do not know to what extent he 
followed up his information ;* but I do 
know that if the, Volta Bureau and its 
publications, its aims and hopes, were 
more strongly supported by those in 
charge of the deaf incalculable benefit 
would result. 

Tue Voita Review is, strictly speak- 
ing, far from being a technical publica- 
tion. That it is didactic is true, but its 
pages are not devoted exclusively to the 
interests of scientists and educators. In 
it may be found. stories for children to 
read to themselves; nature stories about 
birds and flowers and animals and little 
children that will be read and reread. 
On another page the mothers of these 
little ones may find what they have long 
searched for, the proper method of teach- 
ing and training deaf children in the 
home and preparing them for school life 
among other deaf children or, better still, 
among hearing children. To the Wash- 
ington man and others like him there is 
encouraging information. He may find 
in its pages the experiences of other deaf 
men and gain from them the knowledge 
he needs himself. He may find that he 
is not the only one who is trying “to 
make his eyes take the place of his ears,” 
and that other hard-of-hearing men and 
women are living happy, useful lives in- 


*This man is now taking lessons in lip- 
reading from a trained teacher. 


stead of complaining of their lot. He 
may learn of the people who, while not 
professional educators, are working hard 
to advance a class of people to their 
rightful place. The whole magazine is 
encouraging, inspiriting, helpful. It is 
helpful not only to the deaf themselves, 
but to those who believe in the deaf and 
to those who teach them. 

The usual educational periodical has 
little to do with the defective and abnor- 
mal classes. The National Educational 
Association does have a committee which 
reports annually on conditions which 
come under this heading ; but teachers of 
the deaf in schools have little or no mod- 
ern professional information given them 
unless they attend the meetings of asso- 
ciated teachers of the deaf. This is not 
always possible. Tur Vorta Review 
could and would, with proper encourage- 
ment, supply this need. It could act as 
a clearing-house not only for information 
directly pertaining to the deaf, but to 
those who teach them. The scope of the 
magazine is broad; it could be broader 
if those who would be benefited would 
only give practical support. 

But it is in its value as a part of the 
educational work in schools for the deaf 
that it could serve the greatest number. 
Its very diversity of interest would make 
it of great importance for this purpose. 
If the schools for the deaf are our 
schools and THe Vouta Review is our 
magazine, it is fitting that the two should 
cooperate. 

I believe that many educators of the 
deaf and the schools they operate are not 
giving the deaf what they are entitled to 
or the tax-payers what they pay for. 
Antiquated methods of teaching, contin- 
ual squabbling over points of no vital in- 
terest, personal jealousy, and_ politics 
force to the background the objects the 
schools for the deaf profess to advance. 

The Volta Bureau is not a money-mak- 
ing institution; the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf is purely philanthropic. Yet 
I have heard educators of standing—men 
and women who are really trying to “‘ad- 
vance the teaching of speech and speech- 
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reading’ —violently attack this magazine 
simply because it did not agree with their 
own theories in one or two points. This 
is not fair even to themselves. If there 
were one organ, and REviEW 
is the logical one, in which all instructors 
of the deaf would make themselves and 
their ideas known, there would be less 
controversy and more real good accom- 
plished. If they could lay aside their dif- 
ferences of opinion and work for the one 
thing so necessary to the deaf—the 
proper teaching of speech and speech- 
reading in a speech atmosphere and a 
speech environment—they would find 
that THe Voira Review would agree 
with them on all the important points. 
If these systems, schools, and educators 
would all coéperate to advance an insti- 
tution that merits encouragement, there 
would be less danger of an “ultimate 
elimination of oralism.” 

Probably most of the schools subscribe 
for one or more copies of THE VOLTA 
Review. But if these schools are similar 
to the ones I am acquainted with, the 
magazine reposes serenely on a table in 
a library devoted chiefly to the use of the 
educational staff. Most of these special 
libraries, with their files of current peri- 
odicals, are not open to the boy or girl of 
fifteen or under who really needs them. 
And even if they were, without some ex- 
planation pupils would hardly realize at 
a glance the value of Tur Voita REVIEW 
to themselves. To remedy this it could 
be used in the class-room, particularly as 
a text-book, but as a part of the regular 
course of school reading. It should be 
accessible to all pupils, and there should 
be enough copies in each school to allow 
all of the students to read it each month, 
to follow up topics that are being dis- 
cussed and to read the articles of those 
who have a message to deliver. The 
teachers themselves could take up inter- 
esting subjects with the pupils ; gain their 
opinions and add suggestions which they 
themselves think necessary. 

I have always held the opinion, and it 
is a much-disputed opinion, that the deaf 
know as much about themselves as do 
their hearing teachers. I believe that if 


Tue Voira Review were studied each 
month in the schools; if careful consid- 
eration were given the articles of impor- 
tance, and that if teacher and pupil alike 
were encouraged to express their un- 
biased opinion, each would be much 
benefited. Aside from the information 
obtained, it would give the pupil an op- 
portunity to think for himself, to study 
the reasons for such and such a state- 
ment, to develop his own views, and to 
solve problems of interest to himself and 
to other deaf people. 

Each deaf individual must work out 
his own salvation, but a certain amount 
of codperation is useful. ‘Those who 
have actually studied under the various 
systems should be qualified to suggest 
which system those younger than them- 
selves should follow. Surely, the per- 
sonal experiences of a group of intelligent 
deaf men and women are of as much 
value as the theories of hearing edu- 
cators. A careful reading of Tor 
ReEvIEW each month could not help but 
convince that the teaching of speech and 
speech-reading is vastly more of value to 
the rising generation of deaf children 
than the antiquated, pitiful, vastly in- 
adequate makeshift of signs and finger 
spelling. 


HOW WAS THE FIRST DEAF CHILD 
TAUGHT ? 


There is no record showing who the first 
deaf child was or how deafness came into the 
world, whether through the neglect of one or 
many or through the transgression of the in- 
dividual parent; but it is of record that there 
were deaf children in the days of Moses, that 
marvelous leader of men. And while there is 
no record that these deaf children were the 
recipients of any form of educational training, 
neither is there that hearing children were so 
favored. 

But is it unreasonable to assume that the 
leader of men, who promulgated rules and 
laws that underlie our present moral and sani- 
tary codes, was unmindful of the economic 
advantages inherent in child training? Today 
deaf-born children are successfully taught 
speech and speech-reading, without the aid or 
use of the sign language, and many so taught 
are able to command good salaries by reason 
of their command of speech. May the same 
or a similar method of instruction not have 
been possible in the days of Moses? 
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DEFINITION OF TEACHING * 
BY LEVI SEELEY, PH. D. 


EACHING may be defined as the 

process of canceling the difference 
in knowledge between two persons. Let 
us turn to a more specific study of this 
definition. Some time ago while riding 
on a train I sat with a man who had in 
his possession a beautiful cane made of 
glass. He was a glass-blower and had 
made the cane himself. He described 


.the process by which he made the cane; 


in a word, he was my teacher. In so far 
as I grasped his meaning, the original 
difference between us on this subject was 
canceled. Of course, it would have been 
necessary for him to take me to a glass 
factory, put tools into my hands and train 
me in their use, show me the various 
processes and help me to acquire skill in 
manipulating them, instruct me in the in- 
tricacies of glass-making, in order wholly 
to cancel the difference between us, so 
that I could make as fine a cane as he 
could. 


I. KNOWLEDGE THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


The teacher stands before his class 
possessing knowledge that the pupils do 
not possess. His work is to obliterate as 
much of the difference as possible, and 
this act is teaching. It is evident, then, 
that the first essential in the teacher's 
equipment is knowledge. The school 
trustee who hires his neighbor’s daugh- 
ter, who has only a grammar-school train- 
ing, on the ground that “she knows 
enough to teach those little children in 
the district school,” fails to understand 
a vital truth, namely, that one who has 
but little to give can give but little, and 
therefore the children in such case have 
but little to expect. There is not much 
difference to cancel. 

Recognizing the fundamental necessity 


*From Teaching: Its aims and methods. By 
Levi Seeley, Ph. D. 320 pages, cloth. New 
York: Hinds, Noble and Eldredge, 1915. $1.25. 
A book that every teacher should own and 
study.—F, D. 


of knowledge in the equipment of the 
teacher, normal schools are insisting upon 
the full preparation of the high school as 
a condition of admission and as a pre- 
requisite to professional training. Ex- 
amining boards everywhere are strength- 
ening the academic requirements of can- 
didates for license to teach. There must 
be mastery of subject-matter ; there must 
be broad culture and a sound basis of 
learning if one is to secure abiding and 
substantial success as a teacher. Skill in 
the manipulation of classes, genius in the 
technique of teaching, mastery in the art 
of interesting pupils, facility in the adap- 
tation of methods, are all very essential 
in teaching, but they can never be substi- 
tutes for knowledge. Let me illustrate 
this point by a concrete example: 

As principal of a school I obtained 
graduates from two normal schools, one 
of which laid great stress upon methods, 
and the other laid stress upon knowledge 
as the foundation of the teacher’s equip- 
ment. The former school held that the 
most important thing is to make the 
teacher familiar with the school-room 
arts; the latter held that if you give her 
a sound foundation in knowledge and in 
the science of teaching, the art side would 
soon take care of itself. The first teacher 
took hold of her work like a veteran. 
She knew how to perform her duties and 
had her pupils well in hand. The other 
teacher began with indifferent success; 
so much so that the board of education 
feared that we had made a mistake. But 
it was not long before she found herself 
and every year added to her strength and 
growth. The former teacher showed no 
progress; she was as good a teacher the 
first year as she ever was. The one 
teacher’s equipment was based upon im- 
mediate and superficial results ; the other 
upon lasting foundations—those of a 
thorough knowledge of the subjects to 
be taught. Said the principal of a public 
school to me: “The teachers that come 
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to me from the training school always 
start better than those from the normal 
school, because they are familiar with 
our system and have had more practical 
work; but those from the normal school 
soon find themselves and always turn out 
to be my best teachers.” 

It is not noble buildings, or great libra- 
ries, or fine surroundings, or the large 
student body that make a_ university 
great ; but it is the men of large learning, 
the men who have sounded the depths of 
knowledge, the men who have something 
to give, that make the university. It is 
these teachers that draw students to an 
institution. They possess knowledge that 
others want to acquire, and students will 
make great sacrifices in order to come 
under the spell of those who possess it. 
There is nothing in the teacher’s prepa- 
ration that can compensate for the lack 
of knowledge. The commission of ex- 
perts, authorized by the legislature of 
Vermont to investigate the school system 
of that State, very wisely says that in 
teachers “knowledge of the subject-mat- 
ter must have become so comprehensive 
and automatic that the conscious purpose 
to instruct may always be uppermost and 
unembarrassed.”’ 


2. POWER TO IMPART AN ESSENTIAL 


While the first essential is knowledge 
of subject-matter, it is recognized that 
there must be power to impart knowl- 
edge ; hence the necessity of professional 
schools to teach the science and art of 
teaching. There is little more reason for 
a young man who has completed the ordi- 
nary academic course in college to begin 
teaching without special preparation than 
there is for him to begin the practice of 
medicine without special preparation. 
For this reason most of our colleges offer 
pedagogical courses for students who ex- 
pect to teach. This certainly is wise, for 
between 25 and 30 per cent of those who 
graduate from college enter teaching—a 
larger percentage than any other profes- 
sion secures. The analogy between teach- 
ing and medicine is not wholly fair, be- 
cause in the former one may employ 
knowledge and methods in the same way 


they have been employed in his educa- 
tion, while in the latter the field is en- 
tirely new. But the teacher with no 
pedagogical preparation must learn to 
teach at the expense of his pupils, and 
this is a very expensive way to learn— 
expensive for the pupils and for the com- 
munity. Therefore boards of education 
are expecting more and more that a col- 
lege graduate shall supplement his aca- 
demic course with a professional course 
in teaching before he seeks employment. 
To meet this demand, there have grown 
up teachers’ colleges and special courses 
in normal schools and summer schools, 
and these institutions are rapidly increas- 
ing as the requirement becomes more im- 
perative. 


3. NATURAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
TEACHING 


In the olden time stress was laid upon 
the teacher being possessed of natural 
ability in managing children and in im- 
parting knowledge. Most persons who 
went through the earlier schools can re- 
call such a teacher whom they remember 
with gratitude and affection. Less stress 
is now laid upon this idea than in former 
times, because it is recognized that 
through a study of the psychology of 
teaching, through an understanding of 
fundamental principles, and through 
practise in the art of teaching, one can 
acquire power in this field, as power in 
the field of medicine, law, or theology 
can be acquired; and there are the same 
reasons for special preparation in teach- 
ing as there are for special preparation 
in the other professions. Although the 
“born” teacher was often a person whose 
chief gift was the ability to keep order— 
always a primary essential, but doubly so 
in the old-time school—yet some of them 
possessed extraordinary skill in impart- 
ing knowledge. 

Whether it is natural or acquired, the 
teacher must possess the power to impart 
knowledge ; must know how to cancel the 
difference in knowledge between himself 
and his pupils. How shall this difference 
be canceled? How shall teacher and 
pupil be brought together? The answer 
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is by teaching. It is obvious that the first 
essential in this process is to make the 
child eager to know. No successful teach- 
ing can take place without this. The ma- 
terial selected and the method of presen- 
tation must be suited to the capacity of 
the child. Interest cannot be sustained 
unless these conditions obtain. Ingenious 
technique on the part of the teacher will 
not suffice. Hence, in the real sense, 
method embraces not only the act of im- 
parting, but also the content—suitable 
material. 


4. MANNER OF IMPARTING 


If John Locke's teaching, that the mind 
is a tabula rasa, a “blank tablet,” on 
which impressions are to be made, as on 
the film of a camera, is true, the princi- 
pal work of teaching is to impart, and 
the more one can throw on the “blank 
tablet” the greater the amount of instruc- 
tion; but this theory has long been an 
exploded one. The mind is self-active, 
and the great work of the teacher is to 
arouse self-activity in the child—a prin- 
ciple upon which Froebel lays great 
stress. The teacher may be ever so effi- 
cient in imparting knowledge; but if the 
pupil does not respond, if he is not stim- 
ulated to think and act for himself, there 
is no real teaching. There must be mu- 
tual and sympathetic action between the 
two, or there will be no cancellation of 
the difference in knowledge. 


5. THE GERMAN METHOD 


The method of instruction in the Ger- 
man lolksschule is that of imparting. 
The teacher relates the historical event, 
or the lesson in geography, or whatever 
is to be taught, and then questions the 
pupils concerning the facts given. He 
does this with that wonderful skill and 
forcefulness which have made the German 
schoolmaster famous. No preparation 
on the part of the pupils is required; in 
many subjects they are not provided with 
text-books. It has been estimated that 
the total cost of text-books for the eight 
years’ course is not more than one dollar. 
Home work consists in performing tasks 
that follow the instruction rather than in 


doing work that precedes it, as is our 
American custom. 

The German pupil learns through the 
instruction, and his self-activity is cer- 
tainly aroused. President Butler thinks 
that the German child of fourteen is at 
least two years in advance of the Amer- 
ican child of the same age in the matter 
of knowledge. But has he also the self- 
reliance, the power of initiative, the de- 
sire for further progress in learning, that 
the American child has? Does not the 
method of instruction, the imparting 
method, in which his teacher is almost his 
sole means of gaining knowledge, tend to 
destroy his power of initiative and his 
self-reliance and fail to provide him with 
the power of progressing and the desire 
to do so after leaving school? 

Many thoughtful German educators 
believe that their schools are defective in 
these very important respects, and the 
authorities are establishing many supple- 
mentary schools for the purpose of en- 
couraging further study after the child 
leaves the common school. It seems to 
me that teaching, in the best sense, stimu- 
lates the above qualities, namely, the 
power of initiative, self-reliance, and the 
desire for further progress, and that 
these qualities should be inculcated even 
in the elementary school, which furnishes 
all the schooling that 90 per cent of the 
children ever get. 

I shall discuss methods of teaching in 
a later chapter, in which the details will 
be more fully treated. In conclusion, the 
teacher must, first of all, possess knowl- 
edge; and, secondly, he must have the 
power to impart it. His teaching is a 
success when, in part at least, he has can- 
celed the difference in knowledge that ex- 
isted between him and his pupils, and 
when through the stimulation of their 
self-activity he has succeeded in creating 
a desire for further progress in learning, 
and has taught them how to secure it. 
In reaching these results, doubtless his 
own personality, his skill in the art of 
teaching, his power of awakening enthu- 
siasm, and his genius in interesting the 
child’s capacities and needs will play an 
important part. 
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DEAFNESS AND MUTENESS' 
BY BEN CLARK GILE, M. D. 


HE majority of mutes are found 

among those who are congenitally 
deaf or have become deaf in early in- 
fancy. When at a later period disease or 
traumatism causes aphonia or aphasia, 
these defects are rarely accompanied by 
deafness and, when it is present, its rela- 
tion to them is not causal. It must be 
remembered that, as used in this connec- 
tion, the word “mute” refers not to ab- 
sence of voice, but to want of articulate 
speech, whose physiology is quite differ- 
ent from that of phonation, as was 
pointed out in Chapter XXI. The nor- 
mal child emerges from infancy (in + 
fans = not + speaking) and learns to 
talk by imitating the utterances of other 
persons, especially other children. Hear- 
ing a word, he tries to repeat it, and, after 
many trials and failures, learns the move- 
ments of the articulating organs which 
will produce that word, the process being 
entirely one of imitation and experiment. 
The child born deaf or becoming so soon 
after birth has nothing to imitate and is 
wholly excluded from instruction by this 
method. To express his desires and give 
vent to his emotions, he must have re- 
course to pantomime (the primal sign 
language), and to nearly instinctive, ani- 
mal noises, such as cries, screams, howls, 
and moans—sounds whose signification is 
readily interpreted, but have a very nar- 
row range of meaning. Unless the child 
receives special instruction, he does not 
go much beyond this, and in adult life re- 
mains a mute, not because his organs of 
voice and speech have any anatomical 


* Being a portion of Chapter XXXVII in a 
new work just issued and which should be in 
the library of every school for the deaf, “The 
Nose, Throat, and Ear: Their Functions and 
Diseases.” A treatise upon the breath-road, 
food-road, and accessory organs. By Ben 
Clark Gile, M. D., instructor in otology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, etc. 470 pages, 
131 illustrations, 8 in colors. Cloth, 6% x 9. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, 
1915. Price, $2.75. 


abnormality, but simply because he has 
never learned to use them for the utter- 
ance of words. Children who have ac- 
quired speech and subsequently lost their 
hearing do not lapse into mutism. They 
continue to speak in a comprehensible 
way, but the finer modulations of tone 
and articulation may be lost, because they 
no longer possess a standard with which 
to compare their utterances. These facts 
regarding speech and the lack of it ap- 
pear commonplace ; but they are exceed- 
ingly important, and it was the neglect 
to properly comprehend and apply them 
that for generations prevented progress 
in methods to instruct deaf-mutes in a 
way which would rehabilitate them and 
take them out of the category of “inca- 
pacitated defectives.” 

The first long step taken in the educa- 
tion of mutes was the invention of the 
manual alphabets, single and double 
handed, by which words are spelled in a 
visible way. This device is a specializa- 
tion of the primitive sign language, but 
by utilizing the idea of the written alpha- 
bet it so broadens the scope as to include 
all words in languages having quasi-pho- 
netic letters. It cannot be used with an 
ideographic language like the Chinese. 
In the two-hand alphabet the signs bear 
a resemblance to the shape of our printed 
(Latin) characters; hence they are very 
easily remembered and were learned by 
many normal children, who were thus 
able to communicate with mutes, and also 
employed the signs for silent conversa- 
tions with each other, actuated by that 
love for secrecy and mystery which is 
such a strong motive in adolescence. The 
bimanual alphabet was, however, a slow 
and cumbersome instrument of commu- 
nication and was before long superseded 
by the one-hand alphabet, which greatly 
increased the speed possible of attain- 
ment. By using abbreviations and con- 
ventional forms of motion, the rate at 
which thought may be accurately com- 
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municated by expert users of the single- 
handed alphabet has been developed to 
an astonishing rapidity. The develop- 
ment of this speed has conferred upon 
well-trained mutes the capacity for dia- 
logue, and also for lecturing before a 
class or other small audience, in a way 
that is quite free from the former dis- 
couraging tediousness. 

This great advantage has been gained 
at a heavy cost in another direction. Not 
many persons, except mutes themselves, 
understand the one-hand alphabet, which 
is far harder to learn than the bimanual 
one, with its imitative features. Very 
few indeed ever devote the time and ef- 
fort to become expert in its use; hence 
the rapid hand movements of mutes con- 
versing with each other are wholly in- 
comprehensible to nearly all speaking 
people, and the barrier between them is 
more impassable than if the mutes had 
never been educated and were forced to 
depend upon the primitive sign language 
and the animal noises which, however 
narrow their range, were quite well un- 
derstood by everybody within those lim- 
its. It thus came to pass that the work 
of the great institutional schools for the 
deaf and dumb, upon which millions of 
dollars had been expended, had a ten- 
dency to segregate their pupils from the 
rest of the community and to render com- 
munication between them and speaking 
people difficult and hence infrequent. 

The philanthropic men, who had de- 
voted themselves to the good of this class 
of defectives, were confronted by a seri- 
ous economic question: How can the 
mutes trained in the sign-language schools 
find remunerative employment? Much 
the larger part of the rising generation in 
every land must secure a livelihood by 
earning it, and among mutes the propor- 
tion subject to this necessity is even 
greater than the ratio for the community 
at large. How shall these young people, 
handicapped by lack of speech, find work 
amid the competitive conditions every- 
where prevalent? One answer to this 
question was that the State should trans- 
fer the mutes, upon the completion of 
their school course, to industrial colonies, 


where they should engage in agriculture 
and manufacturing of various sorts, cre- 
ating self-supporting communities, where 
the sign language would be the lingua 
franca and where the citizens would be 
free from the unfair competition of peo- 
ple possessing all the special senses. 

If this plan had been adopted, it might 
have led to the production of a wholly 
deaf variety of the human species, for by 
the intermarriage of the colonists the de- 
fect would have been transmitted to the 
next generation and continued in-breed- 
ing would have tended to make it perma- 
nent and universal. In addition to in- 
flicting this disability upon posterity, the 
colonial scheme would have worked great 
injury to the present generation. Such 
segregation of mutes would have been 
contrary to the well-recognized sociologic 
law that “association based upon a de- 
fect is injurious.” This is true, even if 
the defect is merely somatic, and has ap- 
parently no psychic influence. If a com- 
munity was founded by persons who had 
each suffered the amputation of an arm, 
it might at first show certain advanta- 
geous results due to the invention of in- 
dustrial methods which could be pursued 
by one-armed men; but ultimately there 
would be mental and social deterioration, 
whose only cure would consist in chang- 
ing the character of the community by 
an influx of people who had suffered no 
mutilation. The project of colonizing 
the mutes was abandoned in favor of a 
more rational scheme, which constituted 
the second great advance in dealing with 
the subject. 

This scheme was the introduction of 
oral teaching, either side by side with the 
manual sign language or as a substitute 
for it. Instruction by this method en- 
ables the mute child to acquire speech by 
watching the movements of the lips and 
the facial muscles of the teacher, who 
of course makes the motions in a pecu- 
liarly deliberate and uniform way. The 
speech which the pupil acquires is of a 
poor kind—harsh, inaccurate, and often 
of disagreeable intonation—but it is real 
speech, expressive of ideas and compre- 
hensible to persons with normal hearing. 
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In these respects it has immense superi- 
ority over the other methods of commu- 
nication, for it abolishes the segregation 
of the deaf-mutes and restores them to a 
place in the general community. It is far 
better for them and for their progeny 
that they should take part in the general 
communal life than seek temporary ad- 
vantage in segregation at the cost of de- 
terioration for themselves and their pos- 
terity. Competition with normal workers 
remains a hindrance; but its effect is 
greatly diminished by oral training, for 
the comparatively small vocabulary used 
in any industry is soon acquired by the 
deaf worker, and his practise before long 
enables him to speak this list of words 
quite well, so that during working hours 
his defect is almost in abeyance and his 
chances of success are fairly good. This 
is proved by the fact that very few of the 
lip-reading deaf are found among the 
destitute classes. 

Recently a third advance has been 
made, and one which has peculiar inter- 
est for members of the medical profes- 
sion, for its success and the realization 
of the hopes of its promoters depend very 
largely upon codperation among those 
most closely connected with the rehabili- 
tation of deaf-mutes and their restoration 
to social responsibilities, labors, and en- 
joyments. These are the instructor, 
whose viewpoint is pedagogical ; the phy- 
sician, who approaches the subject from 
the side of aural therapeutics, and the 
publicist, who considers its bearings upon 
public expenditure, industrial productive- 
ness, and the other interests of the Com- 
monwealth. The present trend of thought 
results partly from the agitation in favor 
of the oral plan of teaching. It was ad- 
vocated as a means of imparting the use 
of spoken words by watching the action 
of the labial and other muscles when 
surdity has made the natural method of 
acquiring the words impossible, and al- 
though the imitation of normal speech 
which it gave was very imperfect, yet for 
some purposes it was better than the 
manual substitute. The current move- 
ment aims to come still closer to the nat- 
ural function by conserving and utilizing 


whatever fractions of auditory power 
may exist, due either to the presence of 
a small part of the auditory mechanism 
produced in feetal life before the arrest 
of development, or to remnants of this 
mechanism which escaped the ravages of 
disease that destroyed all the rest. 

In many so-called “deaf-mutes” domi- 
ciled in the institutional schools the ex- 
istence of such auditory fractions was 
for a long time almost wholly ignored.’ 


*The unfortunate condition formerly pre- 
vailing in some schools for mutes, by which 
the pupils derived no benefit from the progress 
of otologic medicine and surgery, is shown by 
the following case, occurring nearly twenty 
years ago: A lad of eight was admitted to a 
State school for mutes, was given a uniform 
and a number and put under instruction, but 
subjected to no aural examination. Some 
months afterward he contracted broncho-pneu- 
monia and, on account of the absence of the 
school physician, was attended by Dr. B., a 
practitioner of the neighborhood, who was con- 
vinced by various incidents that the boy was 
not entirely deaf. Dr. B. asked permission to 
take the lad, during convalescence, to an otolo- 
gist, but was refused by the principal, with the 
curt remark, “If No. 144 were not deaf and 
dumb, he would not be here.” Dr. B., though 
rebuffed, was not discouraged. After recov- 
ery the boy was allowed to pay a visit to his 
parents, and they were asked for the permis- 
son which had been denied. They were poor 
people of a neighboring village and could incur 
no expense; but when Dr. B. promised there 
would be no charge, they gladly agreed to his 
proposal. The otologist became much _ inter- 
ested and aided in securing the case history, 
which was substantially as follows: In early 
infancy there was “a running from both ears,” 
which ceased after a time, but left the child 
deaf. He never learned to speak, and when 
eight years old was pronounced a mute by the 
village doctor who filled out the application 
for the training school. At no time were the 
ears treated by a specialist. Examination dis- 
closed no disease of the labyrinth and the mas- 
toid seemed to be normal, but the right tym- 
panum was closely packed with a partly organ- 
ized mass, somewhat resembling a cholestea- 
toma, though with many differences. The left 
tympanum was in a similar condition, except 
that here the mass appeared to be desiccated 
and had shrunken on the anterior side, leaving 
a narrow passageway, through which some at- 
mospheric vibrations were transmitted to the 
tympano-labyrinthine partition. In this ear 
there was some audition; Dr. B. had not erred 
in his opinion. The mass in the right ear cut 
off all conduction; but when both tympani had 
been thoroughly cleansed this was found to be 
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We now know that, even when a part of 
the labyrinth is congenitally lacking, there 
may be “islands of hearing” which can 
perform service under proper manage- 
ment; and if the defect is in the middle 
ear rather than the internal, there is a 
still better chance of securing some func- 
tional action. This modicum of real hear- 
ing has a twofold value: it has worth as 
a means of communicating ideas—a value 
which can be measured by an equal 
power possessed by a substitute, such as 
lip-reading or the manual alphabet—and 
in this respect its utility can be accurately 
determined as neither greater nor less 
than that of the other medium of trans- 
mission. Beside and beyond this value, 
there is another which is strictly sui 
generis and outside the range of any sub- 
stitute. This is the psychic influence of 
audition exerted upon the imagination 
and the emotions. The subject has as 
yet received little study, but enough to 
make it sure that the loss of this influ- 
ence, which can proceed from nothing but 
audition, has a permanent and injurious 
psychologic effect. There is today gen- 
eral agreement that whatever hearing re- 
mains in one nearly deaf should be care- 
fully conserved and fostered. 

As yet practical measures are not 
abreast of theoretical opinion. The spe- 
cialist on ear diseases whose name ap- 
pears in the annual report of a deaf-mute 
school is still in many instances an occa- 
sional visitor who receives no salary and 
gives to the institution just what time he 


the better ear, for its ossicles were but slightly 
damaged, while on the other side they were 
carious and the hearing in the left ear was 
only a little improved by removal of the ob- 
structing mass. Considerable auditory power 
was recovered upon the right side, and the boy 
signified its presence and his consequent de- 
light by signs, for of course he was still mute. 
His parents wished him to remain at the school, 
where he. was supported free of cost to them, 
and in spite of his recovered hearing he was 
trained just as the other pupils, the principal 
making it plain that he was ill-pleased by the 
otologist’s interference; but the little fellow 
taught himself to speak, and was dubbed by his 
companions “the gabble mute.” Later he se- 
cured employment with a produce dealer and, 
*hough hard of hearing, was able to hold his 
own among normal boys. He now occupies 
the responsible post of head bookkeeper in a 
business house. 


can spare, actuated by his interest in 
otology and his sympathy for the chil- 
dren. The pupils should be under con- 
stant medical supervision, and to secure 
this the name of the otologist must be on 
the permanent pay-roll and his services 
placed upon a business basis. The ex- 
pense incident to such medical super- 
vision will generally fall upon the public 
treasury, and this implies awakened in- 
terest and intelligent codperation on the 
part of the fiscal officers of the State. 
This is not far off. The publicist of the 
future (at least in our country) must and 
will take an interest in the defective 
classes and do his part to restore to nor- 
mal conditions of life those who, through 
no fault of their own, are now segregated 
in an isolated group, and thus deprived 
of that equality of opportunity which 
America wishes to secure for every citi- 
zen. Only by the intelligent coworking 
of educator, otologist, and publicist can 
we hope to attain the ideal status of the 
class of deaf defectives, when their num- 
ber will be reduced to a minimum and 
when the few who remain in the class 
will hold a useful, independent, and hon- 
orable place in the community, contribut- 
ing to its prosperity fully as much as 
they derive from its resources. 


THE DUPLICATE ROOM 


Many schools for the deaf make a desirable 
practise of shipping to the Volta Bureau all 
duplicate copies of old reports and periodicals 
of schools other than their own for such dis- 
position as may appear best. On arrival at 
the Bureau each shipment is carefully exam- 
ined, and then properly shelved in the dupli- 
cate room until called for by some school or 
library or an investigator, when they are sent 
free of charge. In this manner the Volta Bu- 
reau has been enabled to replace thousands of 
copies of reports, periodicals or pamphlets lost 
by fire or otherwise. Again, where new schools 
for the deaf are opened, they are often en- 
abled, at the cost only of carriage charges, to 
secure a large amount of literature desirable 
in reference work and which otherwise might 
not be procurable. 


“Quitters are losers. Where progress of 
any kind is made, it is due to active, steady, 
persistent effort. It is those who toil in the 
study, at the forge, in the shop, or laboratory, 
or at any profitable occupation who make 
progress.” 
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ELIMINATION OF VOICE DEFECTS FOLLOWING ADENOID 
AND TONSIL OPERATIONS 


BY. WALTER B. 


EFORE indicating the treatment 

sometimes necessary to perfect vocal 
expression after adenoid and tonsil oper- 
ations, it will be apropos to say a word 
about tonsil overgrowth, adenoid ob- 
struction, and the sounds thereby made 
impossible of production, that one may 
see just how vocal faults of articulation 
arise, how they become fixed habits, and 
how the vocal expert is needed to round 
out again and perfect the previously nor- 
mal vocal execution. 

The group of glands known as the ade- 
noids, tonsils, and the lingual tonsil form 
what laryngologists term the tonsillar 
ring. The adenoids are located above 
the uvula, and their overgrowth obstructs 
the passage of air into the nares. It nat- 
urally follows that when obstruction is 
complete, nasal breathing becomes im- 
possible and any vocal utterances that 
require an open nasal passage for their 
production are no longer possible of exe- 
cution. This vocal failure of execution 
may be of two forms, depending upon 
whether the patient’s obstruction came 
before or after the learning of those 
utterances that réquire the open nares. 
If the obstructing growth occurs before 
articulation has become set in its execu- 
tion in the mind and the expressing 
mechanism, then, as long as the obstruc- 
tion lasts, there can be neither memory 
nor experience of the proper vocal ex- 
pression. If, on the other hand, the oc- 
cluding obstruction has started its growth 
later in life, after vocal execution has be- 
come ingrained in its memory and vocal 
mechanism of execution, then during the 
obstructive period there still lasts, though 
becoming more or less dim as time passes, 


*In charge of Voice Clinic, Boston State 
Hospital, Psychopathic Department, Boston. 
Being Number 4 of his studies in Speech Dis- 
order. Reprinted from the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, November 18, 1915. 


SWIFT, M. D.* 


a memory for those previously executed 
vocal elements. The throat specialist sees 
the material obstruction; less worthy of 
note to him is the vocal occlusion; he 
weighs the dangers of the consequent 
mouth breathing as a means of receiving 
infection; he sees the general constitu- 
tional effects—anemia, stunted growth, 
perhaps malnutrition—and, if the case 
has been of long duration, the retarda- 
tion in the studies of the school plays a 
considerable part in leading the laryn- 
gologist to recommend operation. Not 
long ago a complete recovery from all the 
above-mentioned symptoms was prom- 
ised, and often in glowing terms; but of 
late years experience has led the throat 
men to be more conservative. They have 
found that even after operation one or 
more of the above symptoms may per- 
sist, and among the most frequent are 
the mental backwardness and the faulty 
vocal execution. 

Then diet, fresh air, and exercise are 
recommended, which, of course, fail to 
reach the seat of the trouble, and these 
mental and vocal sides of the situation 
persist too often untreated thereafter. 

What, then, are the vocal defects that 
persist after adenoid and tonsil opera- 
tions; how shall their elimination be ef- 
fected, and who is fitted to engineer that 
elimination ? 

The vocal defects resulting from nasal 
or laryngeal obstruction gather about the 
execution of m, n, ng, and k and g, and 
some of the vowels are changed slightly. 
The vocal execution of a normal m and 
n require closed lips, free buccal cavity, 
and open nares. The normal ng requires 
closed lips, closed buccal cavity, and open 
nares. Manifestly, then, when the nose 


is blocked the sounds of these executions 
change, and this change is what is known 
as nasality. 

With k and g the situation is slightly 
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different. These sounds are made thus: 
k by an air explosion made when a closed 
larynx is suddenly opened by lowering 
the back of the tongue; g by the same 
technic as for k, with the simple addi- 
tion of vibration in the vocal cords. 
When tonsils and adenoids occlude these 
passages, k and g, a nasal element is 
added to their usual sounds, not, how- 
ever, quite so marked as when m and n 
are involved, but enough so to call it an 
approach to nasality. 

Thus with overgrowths in these reso- 
nant chambers the patient is forced into 
enunciations that persist as long as the 
occlusions persist, and this explains why 
they frequently continue after opera- 
tions. The reason is because either never 
having learned the proper articulation or 
being so long forced into a faulty one, 
these continue on beyond the period when 
the obstructing tissue is removed. 

From the above cases one sees there is 
quite a variety of defects that accompa- 
nies and follows the tonsil and adenoid 
hypertrophy. The treatment varies much 
with every case. Even some with the 
same defects have to be approached dif- 
ferently from others because of their 
different dispositions, and others differ- 
ently merely because their ages differ. 
Otherwise it consists in reteaching vocal 
expression through imitation and didac- 
tic instruction, varying according to age 
and disposition. Much more than this it 
is difficult to put into the printed word, 
as it is more or less a matter of sound 
production and sound imitation, which 
obviously must be heard and cannot be 
printed. However, it sometimes takes a 
good study to determine by sound just 
what the present faults of utterance are, 
and still more ingenuity to instil the 
proper execution. 

Summary.—Operations for adenoids 
and tonsils often fail to relieve habits of 
faulty articulation and consequent school 
retardation. Vocal drill by one trained 
scientifically in speech disorder is the 
surest method to secure speedy perma- 
nent relief in that perfect articulation 
that makes possible an easy, enjoyable 
conversation. 


READING WitH INTELLIGENCE.—In King Wil- 
liam’s Town area Inspector Bond finds that 
more attention is giv en to the subject than for- 
merly. He remarks: “In reading and recita- 
tion a high level is reached only at schools 
where the teacher possesses knowledge, a 
sound ear, a sympathetic voice, the instructive 
faculty, and enthusiasm. It is really astonish- 
ing what can be achieved by a teacher of nat- 
ural or trained ability. One has known a back- 
ward class in a mission school taught by a 
keen teacher in less than three months to re- 
cite really well; far better indeed than the 
pupils in many a large white school. Some of 
the best reading and recitation one has listened 
to has been at a farm school, where the teacher 
herself was a good reader. The children at a 
later stage when sent to a town school shone 
in a large class, conspicuous for their pleasant 
voice and ready intelligence. Good reading is 
not, perhaps, within the reach of all; but 
teachers should see that the class books in use 
are suitable, and that real poetry, not vain 
doggerel, is chosen for recitation purposes. 
Even now there are teachers who offer only 
the minimum numbers of lines. Youth likes 
learning by heart, and children at school should 
commit to memory as much good poetry as 
possible to be a permanent joy to them their 
life through and to serve to raise their thoughts 
a little above every-day trifles. It is pleasant to 
know that far more attention is now paid to 
the subject-matter of stories and poems read 
in class. These might more frequently form 
the basis of oral and written composition and 
be illustrated on the blackboard by teacher and 
pupil.’_—From The Education Gasette, Vol. 
XV, No. 9. 


The Lip-Reading Club at the Rochester 
School for the Deaf held its first meeting of 
the year on October 7, ahd the principal sub- 
ject under discussion was the excellent article 
by Miss Bruhn, “The Hard-of-Hearing Adult,” 
in the October REvIEW. 


Parents of deaf children residing in the 
Spanish-speaking section of the Southwest will 
find the Spanish edition of Miss Sarah Fuller’s 
Primer for Deaf Children very helpful in home 
training. The Volta Bureau will send a copy 
to any address on receipt of 30 cents. 


The Utah School has just completed a build- 
ing for fifty younger children, containing five 
school-rooms, four dormitories, four house- 
mother rooms, a kitchen, two living-rooms, a 
sewing-room, bath-rooms, toilets, lavatories, 
and stores. It will prove worth all and more 
than it cost. A separate building for beginners 
is needed in every school_—From the lestern 
Pennsylvanian, December 1, 1915. 
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MY SMALL SHARE IN PRODUCING THE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
BY REV. N. C. ALGER 


HE writer was a senior in the Col- 

lege of Liberal Arts, Boston Uni- 
versity, when Moody and Sankey labored 
in the city in the winter of 1876-1877, 
and was also a member of the chorus 
choir in the Tabernacle, led by Dr. Eben 
Tourgee, of the Conservatory of Music. 
One memorable Monday Dr. Tourgee in- 
formed me that I had been selected to 
sing at a lecture to be given by Professor 
Bell some evening that week, when the 
latter would again demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of transmitting speech over 
long distances. I was to select a singer 
to join with me and would be informed 
of the evening the lecture would be given. 
Naturally, I was elated, for it appeared 
a marvelous event to have the tones of 
my voice conveyed 20 miles distant, over 
a copper wire, from Boston to Salem. 
Wednesday and Thursday passed and I 
heard nothing further from Dr. Tourgee. 
Friday evening came and I took my place 
in the choir. The congregation had taken 
their seats ; Mr. Moody’s head was bowed 
in prayer; Mr. Sankey was at the organ 
ready for the announcement of the first 
hymn, and Dr. Tourgee occupied his 
usual position preparatory to directing 
the singers. Propelled by an irresistible 
impulse, I resolved to step forward and 
ask Dr. Tourgee if there had been any 
mistake, for Professor Bell must not be 
disappointed or embarrassed through any 
error or blunder on my part. No sooner 
did I raise the question, “Doctor, when 
does Professor Bell lecture in Salem, and 
when am I expected to meet his assistant, 
Mr. Watson?” when instantly came the 
reply, in staccato tones, “Oh! I forgot. 
It’s tonight. Get a singer, quick! and 
hurry to Exeter Place.” 

Within 15 minutes we two singers were 
at the room in Boston, and found there 
several reporters and quite a number of 
distinguished gentlemen who had gath- 
ered to await developments. A little 
later Professor Bell telephoned us that 
an audience of about 500 were in the 


Salem hall ready to listen to his address. 
My chum and I were quite excited when 
the signal was given to us to sing. We 
stepped in front of the telephone instru- 
ment and, with Mr. Watson, sung “Hold 
the Fort,” “Pull for the Shore,” and 
other hymns heard daily in Boston. 

After the lecture closed and the Salem 
audience was dismissed, Mr. Bell in- 
quired how many were in the Boston 
rooms and, upon learning that about 20 
or more were present, said he would en- 
tertain us with music. Presently we dis- 
tinctly heard the words of the songs, 
“Coming Through the Rye” and “Home, 
Sweet Home,” besides other choice selec- 
tions, for he himself was both an excel- 
lent singer and a fine musician. It seemed 
to us as though a world of music was 
rolling past our little orbit, like a sleigh- 
ing party singing on a winter’s night, 
with the sounds growing fainter and 
fainter as they swept away in the dis- 
tance. This music was followed by Pro- 
fessor Bell sending news dispatches to 
the papers, which I understand were the 
first messages ever sent by telephone, and 
the information conveyed appeared in 
the papers the following morning. Of 
course, before this eventful evening Pro- 
fessor Bell and Mr. Watson had talked 
together and had been distinctly under- 
stood over a wire two miles long, and 
had often conversed over short lengths 
of wire. 

The writer rejoices that he was a hum- 
ble participant on that eventful occasion, 
the success of which no doubt played 
some part in inducing capital to consider 
the advisability of looking more deeply 
into the telephone. The wire used that 
evening was, the writer believes, bor- 
rowed from the Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph Company. Now that appears 
a remarkable coincidence—yes, a proph- 
ecy—for recently Dr. Bell’s words were 
carried over the telephone to the Pacific 
and readily understood at a distance of 
3,000 miles. 
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1 may add that at that time Alexander 
Graham Bell was a professor in Boston 
University. One of my classmates paid 
for part of his tuition by performing 
some janitor service. One morning, as 
he was sweeping in the halls, a young- 
looking man came in, and my classmate 
thought he might be a student coming to 
take the June examination in the colle- 


giate department, so he inquired, “Er-er 
are youa freshman?” Dr. Bell pleasantly 
replied, “Oh, no; I am Professor Bell.” 
My classmate, who told me this, said he 
dropped his broom with precipitate haste 
and ran down the stairs, greatly mortified 
that he should have made such a bad 
break, and thereafter always tried to 
avoid meeting the famous inventor. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF SPEAKING MAN 


T THE annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held in Buffalo in Au- 
gust, 1886, Horace Hale, vice-president 
of Section H, delivered an address be- 
fore the Section of Anthropology on 
“The Origin of Languages and the An- 
tiquity of Speaking Man.” In the course 
of his scholarly presentation of the sub- 
ject, he portrayed early man as a speak- 
ing man of culture. 

“There is no reason for supposing that 
the earliest speaking men may not have 
been endowed with the highest intellec- 
tual faculties of the human race. There 
is every reason to believe that they were 
so endowed. The race of Cro-Magnon, 
the earliest known race of social men, 
though barbarian, were, in point of cere- 
bral development and of artistic powers, 
not only superior to any barbarians of 
the present day, but certainly equal, if 
not superior, to any civilized race that 
has ever existed. The other earliest com- 
munities known to us, those of Egypt 
and of southwestern Asia, have surpassed 
in their architecture and their inventions 
all succeeding races. Their temples and 
other structures are the despair of our 
architects. All the first elements of 
knowledge and of progress have come 
from them. They invented pottery and 
glass, the plow and the loom. They in- 
vented the alphabet, and with it a varied 
and voluminous literature. They in- 
vented astronomy, geometry, and history. 
They smelted copper and iron. They 


tamed all the most useful animals. They 


first cultivated almost all the most valu- 
able esculents. They and their earliest 
offshoots devised all the forms of settled 
government—monarchy in Assyria and 
Egypt, theocracy in India, aristocracy in 
Phoenicia, and democracy in Arabia. 
They invented the great Egyptian, Assyr- 
ian, and Aryan religions, and endowed 
their gods with the qualities of knowl- 
edge, power, and justice, which they 
most admired in their rulers. In Egypt 
they instituted the judgment after death, 
and in Assyria they established the Sab- 
bath. Their period was that which has 
been well styled by Mr. Gladstone the 
‘youth of the world’—juventus mundi— 
when the human race, on its thinly peo- 
pled planet, felt all its energies called 
forth to meet the wants and solve the 
problems of its new existence. 

“This conclusion as to the high intel- 
lectual grade of the earliest speaking 
man is very important in its bearing on 
our views respecting the so-called in- 
ferior races. It is clear that they repre- 
sent not this primitive man, but simply a 
degeneration caused by unfavorable in- 
fluences. If this degeneration has taken 
place, as there seems every reason for 
believing, within a very brief period— 
five or six thousand years at furthest, 
and most of it probably within a few 
centuries after their separation from the 
original stock—-there seems good reason 
for believing that an improvement in 
their surroundings will be followed by a 
gradual elevation and a return to the 
high primitive type.” 
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AN ADVENTURE IN CENTRAL ASIA 
AN EXERCISE STORY FOR CLASSES IN LIP-READING * 


EVERAL years ago I went abroad. 
Several years ago | was traveling. 

I was traveling on the other side of the 
world, 

I was traveling in Central Asia. 

I was journeying in that part of Cen- 
tral Asia called Chinese Turkestan. 

1 wished to find out about the climate. 

I wanted to discover how the climate 
of that part of the world had changed. 

So I planned to cross a great desert. 

I made plans to cross the great desert 
of Lop. 

I stopped at a small town to get ready. 

I took four men. 

I engaged four men to go with me. 

I had a small caravan of four men and 
five camels. 

We provided food for a long time. 

We provided food for forty-five days. 

We carried mutton, rice, bread, onions, 
ete. 

We also had some linseed cakes for the 
camels. 

Nobody lived in the desert. 

It was uninhabited. 

We were going to travel in one of the 
largest uninhabited regions of the world. 

Most of it had not been explored by 
any one. 

Most of it had not even been seen by 
the natives. 

We traveled there for one month. 

We traveled for thirty days with abso- 
lutely no sign of man. 

Nothing grows there. 

There was almost no water except 
small pools of salt water. 

The salt water was very bitter. 

We traveled in cold weather. 

We went there in the middle of the 
winter. 

It was very cold. 

The thermometer was very low. 

The temperature dropped below zero 
-every night. 


*Adapted by Clara M. Ziegler from an in- 
cident in “The Pulse of Asia,” by Ellsworth 
Huntington, and used by her with the students 
in Miss Bruhn’s normal training class in Bos- 
ton. 


Before we started we chopped out 
blocks of ice to be melted for water. 

So we had something to drink, but it 
was salt. 

We were thirsty all the time. 

The camels did not drink much water. 

The camels could go ten or twelve days 
without water in cold weather. 

So we chopped out enough blocks of 
ice to last us for twelve days. 

‘There was also nothing to burn. 

There was no wood. 

We cut enough tamarisk fagots to last 
eight days if we used them sparingly. 

The camels had so much wood and ice 
to carry that we could not ride at first. 

After we had traveled a few days I 
talked with my men. 

I asked my men if they wished to go 
home. 

I gave my men a chance to go back. 

I told them I was going where it was 
not safe. 

I was going to a very dangerous place, 
where no man had ever been. 

It would be very cold. 

There was no water, no food, no wood. 

We might get lost. 

Perhaps we should never come back. 

They could go back home if they 
wished. 

But they said: “No; we are not afraid. 

“We have seen you find the way with 
a piece of paper and a Mecca pointer 
(compass ). 

“We have seén you find the road where 
there is no road. 

“We will go with you. 

“Tf we die, we die. Allah is merciful.” 

So we went on. 

Two thousand years ago there was a 
great sea there. 

But now it is mostly dried up. 

The bed of the old lake was very 
rough. 

The bottom of the old lake was like a 
very choppy sea, with waves one or two 
feet high. 

It was frozen solid by the intense cold. 
The waves were almost pure rock salt, 
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dried and frozen in short waves two feet 
high. 
For several days— 

For almost a week we stumbled over 

the old salt plain. 

Our feet were sore and swollen. 

Once we were going across a softer 
place where it was smoother. 

It was not such hard walking. 

I was riding one of the camels. 

All at once— 

Suddenly I found myself falling. 

I found myself turning a somersault 
backward off the camel. 

His hind legs had broken through the 
hard frozen crust. : 
Then his fore legs broke through. 

Then two more camels broke through ; 
we had hard work to get them all out. 

If the mud had been just a little softer, 
we should have lost the camels and per- 
haps ourselves, too. 

After that we kept away. 

We avoided the smoother, easier 
places. 

Finally, after traveling about one hun- 
dred miles, 

After we had journeyed about one 
hundred miles in seven days, in the old 
lake bottom, 

We reached our first spring. 

The men were pleased. 

The men were so delighted 

They shouted, “We came just as 
though we had been here before.” 

We were all glad to rest here for a day. 

The camels were hungry. 

Altho’ they had had no water to drink 
for seven days, they would not drink. 

They would not drink until they had 
filled their stomachs with reeds and 
prickly camel thorns. 

But we ourselves had suffered more 
from cold. 

It was below zero. 

We had not much wood. 

So we were afraid to: build a big fire. 

We did not dare to burn more than 
two or three sticks at a time. 

Sometimes I could not write. 

I could not write with my fountain pen 
because the ink froze in my pen while I 
held it. 

The ink froze, altho’ I held the pen as 
close to the fire as possible. 
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One night I had to eat my dinner with 
my plate in the fire to keep my food from 
freezing. 

We spent one day cutting more ice and 
chopping more fagots. 

We made other preparations. 

We got ready to start the next morn- 
ing for some ruins thirty miles away. 

We prepared to go on the next stage 
of our journey. 

In the afternoon the camel driver went 
out. 

When the camel driver went out to 
bring in the camels he could not find 
them. 

He could not see them anywhere and 
he called the other men to help. 

They all searched until dark, but were 
not able to find them. 

We had one camel left. 

The only camel we had left was the 
smallest one. 

He was very lame. 

His feet were all sore from walking 

over the rough frozen waves of salt. 

We watched that little camel. 

We took care of that little camel like 
a sick baby. 

It was probable that we should never 
find the others. 

If we should throw away all our stuff 
except food, furs, and instruments, 

If we should throw away almost every- 
thing we had, 

Perhaps the weary little camel could 
help us to the nearest settlement. 

Perhaps we might reach the nearest 
village, one hundred miles away. 

If our little camel should get ex- 
hausted, 

Or if he should run away to find the 
other camels, 

We should have to go on foot. 

It would take about two weeks. 

If we should not find water on the way, 

If any one was sick, 

Or if there should be an accident of 
any kind, we probably never should ar- 
rive. 

I thought it would be best to wait a 
day or two. 

I decided to spend two days looking 
for the lost camels. 

I told my men that we would look for 
the camels again in the morning. 
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I told them that if any man should 
find the footsteps, 

If he should find any trace of the 
camels, he must not go alone; 

He must come back to camp and get 
food and ice and some one to go with 
him. 

Then we went to bed. 

We turned in for the night. 

In the morning we found that the 
camel driver had gone off alone. 

We found his track and also that of 
the camels going straight off into the 
desert. 

The tracks showed that the man had 
been running. 

That was a very remarkable thing for 
an Oriental to do. 

He had taken no food. 

He had left his fur coat behind in the 
camp. 

I was much troubled. 

I was far more anxious about the man 
than about the camels. 

If he should lose his way, 

Or if he should go too far without 
food, water, or furs, 

It would probably kill him, for the 
temperature was ten below zero. 

I sent some men out to find him. 

But they came back at three o'clock in 
the afternoon with no news. 

Then I sent them off again with the 
poor little camel. 

‘ We loaded him with fagots, food, and 
ice. 

I told them to follow the track as far 
as they could until it was too dark to see. 

Then they must camp out for the night. 

They must build a good, big fire that 
could be seen a long way off. 

The next morning they must go on 
again as far as they could. 

And then if they could not find the 
man or the camels, 

If they could not find the camel driver, 
they must leave food, ice, and his fur 
coat in some place where he might pos- 
- sibly find them and come back. 

I stayed in camp with the cook. 

The cook was lonesome. 

The cook came to my tent about sunset 
and began to talk. 

While we were talking we heard a 
faint shout. 


We ran to the top of a small hillock 
and shouted in reply. 

But there was no answer. 

Then we made a big fire. 

After a long, long wait we heard the 
voice again, not so far away. 

In a few minutes the camel driver ap- 
peared in the firelight. 

The camel driver, with four huge, two- 
humped camels almost fell into the light. 

He was crazy. 

He was out of his head. 

The poor man was so tired and hungry 
and thirsty and anxious that he was out 
of his head. 

He tried to talk, but we could hardly 
understand him. 

The next morning he was better, altho’ 
it was several weeks before he was him- 
self again. 

He tried to tell me about it. 

He tried to explain why he had gone 
off alone when I had told him not to. 

He said to himself: “It is my fault if 
the camels are lost. 

“They have run away after some wild 
camels. 

“Tf I wait until morning, the camels 
will be so far away 

“We should never catch them. 

“The Sahib will be angry if I go alone. 

“But he will be more angry if the 
camels are all lost and we all die.” 

So he got up in the night. 

He found the track of the camels in 
the moonlight and ran all night. 

He stopped once to eat a little snow. 

The next day he found the camels. 

But he was confused and started off 
the wrong way first. 

Finally he found the right track and 
started off for camp. 

When almost there he tried to take a 
short cut and was lost again. 

Then he saw our fire. 

Our fire flared up in the darkness and 
he was saved, 

He had traveled twenty-five miles each 
way. 

He had gone fifty miles in the desert 
in twenty hours without food or water. 

The other two men came back the next 
afternoon with the feeble little camel. 

And the next day after that we were 
glad to continue our journey safely. 
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VOICE TRAINING AND RHYTHMIC 
EXPRESSION 


Miss Pattie Thomason, of Providence, R. I., 
writes: “The aim of our course is to give the 
teacher of the deaf child an idea of the possi- 
bilities of voice training through musical vibra- 
tion and the opportunity it offers for the de- 
velopment of rhythmical speech. The work in 
rhythm cooperates with voice training. Special 


emphasis will be given to applied rhythm in’ 


securing better oral expression. 

“The course is open to teachers who have 
had one year’s successful experience in speech 
teaching. Some technical knowledge of music 
and of voice production is required. The work 
offered is for a six weeks’ course, beginning 
February 1, and it will consist of lectures, dis- 
cussions, required readings, observation and 
practice teaching.” 


IMPROPER STANDARDS OF SUCCESS* 


School failure on the part of so many young 
adolescents certainly suggests a lack of ad- 
justment somewhere. The school itself may 
be at fault in maintaining improper standards 
of success or in offering to the boys and girls 
studies ill suited to their real needs. The ele- 
mentary schools also may be at fault in not 
training the children sufficiently in habits of 
application and in keen enough interest in mat- 
ters intellectual. The home and society gen- 
erally may also be responsible for permitting 
the youngster to lead the sort of life he does, 
so that he may come up to the high school with 
lack of nerve or lack of that grit which makes 
him willing to work hard. He may see the 
world in a wrong perspective and consequently 
misapprehend what that world is going to re- 
quire of him when he grows up. He may lack 
wholesome ideals and a sufficiently clear con- 
ception of his own personal responsibility for 
a successful life. ; 

Doubtless all the above influences contribute 
something toward shaping the attitude of the 
boy who might continue in school, but who ac- 
tually does drop out. Let us recognize that there 
may be the very best of stuff in the youngster, 
and that dropping out may be the most suitable 
thing for him to do under the circumstances. 
This much may be true, as things stand at 
present, but we should insist that a better ad- 
justment of forces somewhere, or everywhere, 
along the line might result in his remaining 
longer in school and in his being better trained 
for an efficient manhood. One thing is certain, 
American schools have been instituted to train 
American youths. In proportion as_ these 
youths do not go to the schools provided, they 


*From The High School Age. By Irving 
King. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. 


are not getting the training they are supposed 
to need. Among the various readjustments 
and finer adaptations required by such a situ- 
ation, there is certainly need for a finer adapta- 
tion to the physical and mental characteristics 
which the boys and girls inevitably bring with 
them into the higher schools. If some of them 
are inclined to drop out of school after a few 
months’ trial of its work, it will do little good 
to try to comfort ourselves with the thought 
that their decision is unwise or short-sighted, 
or that they have not remained long enough 
really to appreciate what an advantage it may 
be to them to spend a few more years in sys- 
tematic study. The hard, cold fact remains 
that many of these children do not remain 
when they might just as well do so, and it is 
our business, therefore, to see what we can do 
in readjusting our machinery so as to keep 
them in training a little longer. 


Mr. James H. Logan, the author of The 
Raindrop, and well known as a successful 
teacher of the deaf, has an interesting article 
on “The Finger Alphabet and Its Uses” in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times of Sunday, Decem- 
ber 12. It is well known that Mr. Logan be- 
lieves that the sign language is very useful to 
the deaf, and that nothing can take its place 
in addressing large assemblages. He holds 


that for individual conversation the educated’ 


deaf use the finger alphabet, or paper and 
pencil, or lip-reading. 


A Montessori Tea was recently given at the 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf, in Provi- 
dence. Miss Mary E. Gough, corresponding 
secretary of the Boston Chapter of the Na- 
tional Montessori Association, gave a brief 
talk on the teaching method, which was fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of the work of the 
Montessori class, under the direction of Mrs. 
Edwin G. Hurd and Miss Marguerite Taft. 
The children worked for fully forty minutes 
in apparent unconsciousness of the presence of 
visitors. 


AILEEN MAE Kerr.—The Cincinnati Globe of 
November 26 contains a long and interesting 
account of the progress made by this deaf- 
blind girl of Covington, Ky., who lost sight 
and hearing at five years of age, following an 
attack of spinal meningitis. Owing to very 
poor health, her training did not commence 
until she was eight years of age. Since then 
she has been under the educational care of her 


teacher, Miss Georgia D. Trader. In the be- - 


ginning the manual alphabet was used, supple- 
mented by the New York Point. Later in- 
struction in speech and speech-reading was 
given, and now she “is capable of reading most 
any person’s lips.” 
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IS AN ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH NECESSARY ? 


Y SOME. exclusively, by others 
partly, the speech method is now 
practised in every school for deaf chil- 
dren. It is adopted, whether wholly or 
in part, because those responsible for the 
control of the schools are convinced that 
it is more effective in promoting the gen- 
eral educational interests of the children 
taught by it than any other method would 
be. If this be not so, it should find no 
place in the schools. But the fact that 
in this country the large majority of chil- 
dren, and in America 9,215 out of over 
14,334, are taught to speak justifies the 
belief that those who spend their lives in 
the service of education for the deaf have 
no doubt as to the value of the method. 

There is no doubt that the development 
of speech is the most exacting and diffi- 
cult part of the work of the teacher of 
deaf children. He must know its science 
and its art; its psychology and physi- 
ology. To the child it must be presented 
physically exact, and in its psychic rela- 
tions and appeals it must be normal. 
This is evident from the fact that it is 
designed to be the basis of communica- 
tion to and by the child, and through it 
the knowledge of language and of those 
special branches of knowledge dependent 
upon it must be acquired. 

It is therefore clear that if the teacher 
of speech believes in what he is doing 
(and he should not be teaching orally if 
he does not), he must desire suggestion, 
help, and guidance in the perfecting of 
the speech of the children he teaches. 

There is a certain amount of literature 


on the subject of speech development in 


deaf children available for the use of the 
teacher. This may assist, but it can never 
supplant the necessity for personal and 
direct observation and research. It can 


never be so suggestive and helpful as liv- 
ing, practical discussion among earnest 
and observant teachers, striving after the 
ideal of intelligible speech and noting all 
the difficulties and aids met with in the 
pursuit. Books may, as Mr. Nitchie has 


pointed out, indicate a system of teach- 
ing; but the method, that living link 
which makes the thing taught the child’s 
own, must be the discovery of the teacher. 

In earlier years the prime need of the 
speech method was propagandist in its 
nature. This is so no longer, for records 
show that it is accepted, wholly or par- 
tially, in every school. The need is now 
developniental. We have not now to en- 
courage its adoption so much as to pro- 
mote its perfection. To insure this is the 
responsibility, and no small one, of every 
teacher on the speech method. 

At the moment the only body directly 
concerned with speech for the deaf is the 
Union of Teachers on the Pure Oral 
Method. Without in any way belittling 
the work of that organization, it may be 
said that its membership, in view of the 
large numbers of teachers of speech, is 
small, and that very little is heard of its 
deliberations or proceedings. Moreover, 
it is certain that many teachers engaged 
in developing speech in deaf children now 
feel unable to join the Union because of 
its exclusive attitude toward other meth- 
ods of teaching. They feel in these days, 
when the scientific classification of chil- 
dren is so much to the front, that they 
cannot participate in advocating any one 
general method of teaching for all chil- 
dren. And many of these teachers are 
conscientious advocates of speech, where 
it can be acquired, and skillful in impart- 
ing it. The exclusion of such convinced 
exponents of the method is not only a 
serious loss to the Union itself, but also 
to the whole cause of speech for the deaf. 
This in these days seems an unnecessary 
loss, because, as has been before said, the 
need today is not propagandist, but de- 
velopmental. The speech method today 
is quite able to stand or fall upon its own 
intrinsic merits and possibilities, and the 
present aim should be to promote the 
study of and research in these. 

The whole point seems to be that the 
Union of Teachers on the Pure Oral 
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System is, in its constitution and opera- 
tion, out of date and therefore out of 
touch with the needs of the schools in 
these times. It would be a pity if any 
new organization dealing with the devel- 
opment of speech were originated. There 
are already in existence sufficient organi- 
zations for the number of teachers em- 
ployed in the service of the schools. But 
the question arises as to whether the 
Pure Oral Union, by some reconstitution 
of itself, could not at once get into touch 
with the living needs of teachers; and 
now that the propagandist work for 
which it was inaugurated is practically 
complete, whether it could not rejuve- 
nate itself to become a living force in the 
further improvement and development of 
the method it advocates? 

It would do this by altering its title 
and its objects in such a way as to per- 
mit of every teacher teaching speech, 
whether solely or partly, to deaf children, 
uniting in its membership. Such a title 
as that at the head of this article would 
meet this purpose. The affiliation of the 
new Association, or Society, with the 
National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf would give it standing and impor- 
tance, and would perhaps make possible 
at the various branch or Association 
meetings special sessions for the consid- 
eration of matters. connected with its 
work. Such affiliation would leave both 
the Association and the proposed Society 
free to continue their distinctive labors 
without binding either in any way. 

There would also be the even wider 
possibility of codperation with the Amer- 
ican Association for Promoting the 
Teaching of Speech, than which, we ven- 
ture to say, no Society has done more 
wide-world service to the general cause 
of oralism. The American Society in- 
cludes many well-known professors who 
are by no means advocates of “pure 
oralism,” but whose experience has 
taught them that language as a living 
force in the lives of their pupils can be 
best developed and fostered by speech 
methods. The interchange of the litera- 
ture of the two societies, embracing as 
they would the whole of the English- 


speaking world interested in this subject, 
would make for force, breadth, and vigor 
in all efforts to secure for the deaf, as 
for every other human child, a spoken 
language. 

The proposal herein made is offered 
with no purpose in view other than that 
of furthering the welfare of the work 
for deaf children and in no sense in op- 
position to the Pure Oral Union. It is 
apparent to the writer that the Union has 
it within its power to become a vitalizing 
force in the education of the deaf in 
these days; and the suggestion of recon- 
stitution and affiliation with the National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf is 
here thrown out in the hope that the 
Union may consider it in all its bearings 
and decide to veritably meet the needs of 
today.—From The Teacher of the Deaf, 
London, England. 


WHERE “THE RAINDROP” IS SERVICE- 
ABLE 


A successful oral teacher in a combined 
school writes: “I prevailed upon M "s 
mother to send to the Volta Bureau for a copy 
of The Raindrop. When the child returned to 
school in October there was not only a notice- 
able increase in the number of words she used, 
but, best of all, an ease in using these words 
she had learned during her vacation as well 
as the words we taught her. I was so delighted 
that I wrote to her mother inquiring how it 
came about. She replied that M-— spent 
much of her vacation in reading The Raindrop 
and in telling the stories to father and mother 
and visitors. Fortunately the parents were 
quick to perceive how helpful such practise 
must prove and encouraged the child to tell 
the stories again and again, carefully helping 
her with the proper pronunciation of new 
words. If some plan could be devised for 
loaning copies of The Raindrop during the 
vacation months to orally taught children who 
show a disposition to read and reread the 
stories, it might be of real service in increasing 
efficiency in the use of speech, and, in a few 
cases, might aid in promoting the advancement 
of the pupil to a higher grade. ~ 


Boards of Education desiring teachers to 
take charge of evening classes in lip-reading 
for the adult hard of hearing as part of the 
public-school system can secure information 
concerning teachers and lip-reading literature 
by addressing the Volta Bureau. 
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A DEAF BORN SCULPTOR’S RECENT WORK* 
BY DOROTHY STANTON WISE 


M3 SARAH FULLER has very 
kindly urged me to tell you about 
some of my more recent work. Last year 
I completed a marble memorial to Bishop 
Prideaux, which was erected in Wor- 
cester Cathedral. It was a plain slab 
(3%’ x 244’) of beautiful gray Pentelican 
marble, with a medallion 18 inches in 
diameter, in white marble, embedded in 
the upper center of the slab, and a long 
inscription incised below it. I copied the 
portrait from a miniature plaster medal- 
lion done by Claude Warin in 1638. This 
memorial was unveiled before a large 
gathering, in October, 1914, by J. W. 
Willis Bund, chairman of the Worcester- 
shire Council, and dedicated in a short 
religious service at which addresses were 
given by the Dean (the Very Rev. Wil- 
liam Moore Ede, D. D.) and Canon J. M. 
Wilson, D. D. 

It seems unnecessary to add that John 
Prideaux was one of the twelve bishops 
who signed the protest which led to their 
impeachment and imprisonment in the 
time of Charles I. His episcopal estates 
were taken from him, and in 1650 he died 
in the home of his son-in-law. 

A few weeks after the unveiling of the 
Prideaux memorial a committee from 
Worcester requested that designs be sub- 


*From a letter to the Editor of THe Vorta 
Review. It is worthy of note that Miss Wise 
was born deaf, was taught speech and speech- 
reading and trained at home by her mother, 
and encouraged to associate as much as possi- 
ble and only with hearing children of her own 
age. When five years of age she showed a 
liking for modeling and drawing, and when 
seven years of age was sent to the Dover 
School of Art, where she passed the usual 
examinations year after year. Readers who 
desire further details of the training received 
by Miss Wise are referred to the following 
articles: “How I Became a Sculptor.” By 
Dorothy Stanton Wise. 3 pages. 3 illustra- 
tions. Tue Vorta Review, December, 1913. 
“Note to How I Became a Sculptor.” By 
Edith C. Wilson. 2 pages. Tue Vorta ReE- 
view, December, 1913. “How a Mother Edu- 
a Her Own Deaf Child.” By Mrs. E. A. 

ise. 


The Association Review, April, 1909. 


THE PRIDEAUX MEDALLION 


mitted for a memorial to commemorate 
the centenary of the birth of Mrs. Henry 
Wood. The Mayor of Worcester, the 
Dean, and others chose my design; so I 
am now carrying it out on a larger scale 
(4 feet high). It is not as plain as the 
Prideaux memorial, as a portrait nearly 
life size, in low relief, necessitates a great 
deal of carving. 

Owing to the war, I could only get 
a very hard marble, which involves a 
longer time and more work. The marble 
is very white and beautiful and most 
durable. Generally we use Greek marble 
for our sculpture, because it is not so 
hard; but now it is out of stock and we 
cannot get any more. 

At this writing the memorial is half 
finished, and will be erected in the cathe- 
dral when completed. The inscription 
will read thus: 


In Memory of 
Mrs. Henry Wood 
A Native of Worcester. B. 1814—D. 1887 
Authoress of Many Works of Fiction 
Which Have Made This City and Cathedral 
Known Throughout the English Speaking 
World 
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DOROTHY STANTON WISE, THE ENGLISH SCULPTOR 


In the interval while the workman was 
cutting the rough block into shape I made 
several small sculptures and sent them to 
the Women’s Work Exhibition at the 
Horticultural Hall in London, and sold 
some of them—one to Queen Alexandra 
and another to Princess Victoria. This 
exhibition was arranged by the publishers 
of the Daily Express newspaper to help 
the women who had become poorer 
through the war and were glad of making 
a living by selling their home work, such 
as jewelry, beadwork, art embroidery, 
linen work, and other things. Through 
that exhibition I got an order to make a 
statuette of a plump little girl, daughter 
of an American lady, who was so de- 
lighted with it that she ordered a replica 
to be sent to the child’s godmother in 
America. 

Another piece of work was modeling 
patterns for dolls’ heads from which the 
manufacturer could reproduce several 
copies in wax, china. or composition. 
We cannot now get dolls from Germany ; 


thus many doll factories are being started 
in England, and it is very interesting to 
take part in such a big new movement. 
The patterns were babies’ heads, fat little 
arms and legs, Russian girls’ and other 
fancy heads. 

Now I had better say good-bye. I 
think THe Voira Review is very good 
and I am intensely interested in the con- 
tents, especially those about the doings of 
the “Wright Oral School” and Miss Ar- 
baugh’s school. I always hand the pic- 
tures of these schools to my friends, and 
thus show them how well the pupils are 
being taught there. 


LIP-READING 


The fact that lip-reading for the hard of 
hearing is so little known about was brought 
forcibly to my mind when I spoke to a phy- 
sician a few days ago. On telling him that I 
was hard of hearing and a lip-reader, he gave 
no sign of having any prior knowledge of it. 
This seems remarkable to me. In looking for 
relief from my deafness, I have been treated 
or examined by about a half dozen physicians. 
Only one of them recommended lip-reading. 
He was the last one, and I have followed his 
advice with the most gratifying results. I am 
positive the others knew very little, if any- 
thing, about the art of lip-reading. If they 
knew of its value to the deaf they would have 
suggested it without hesitation. 

The Volta Bureau of Washington, D. C., an 
association devoted to the interests of the deaf, 
will gladly furnish information when requested 
and where teachers may be found. Private in- 
struction is better than class instruction, as 
there are various mental habits to be overcome 
before the pupil can become expert in lip-read- 
ing. Class instruction as given in the Chicago 
public schools is desirable where the person 
cannot afford the other method. 

I took about seventy one-hour lessons, three 
a week, privately. When I had taken about 
half of them I could understand my folks at 
home with very little difficulty, without hearing 
their voices. Now I read their lips with ease 
and understand them very well, as I do many 
of my friends and people I come in contact 
with every day. I am acquainted with a score 
or more of lip-readers. A few are more pro- 
ficient than I am, most of them are as good, 
and others are beginners and getting along 
nicely. All of us are gradually learning to for- 
get our defect, and human intercourse is be- 
coming more a pleasure than torture.—Lip- 
reader in Chicago Daily News. 
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CLASSIFYING DEAF CHILDREN 


O COME to the education of the 

deaf and referring to the movement 
begun comparatively recently—only about 
thirty years since—for the purpose of 
developing greater normality in the chil- 
dren of our schools through speech and 
speech-reading, it is on record that this 
movement, in its early days and propa- 
ganda, experienced all the various vicis- 
situdes and phases common to all new 
departments of progress. Some wel- 
comed it with gladness; others preferred, 
as some do today, to retain that to which 
they had grown accustomed. With few 
individual exceptions, the advocates of 
the new method had had no real practical 
experience of it, while its opponents had 
had none. In the general absence of any- 
thing which could be regarded as evi- 
dence, it is not to be wondered at that 
both sides met each other with assertion, 
and that, as the records show, their meet- 
ings became extremely lively and not al- 
ways good-natured. It was a time when 
reasonable men asked each other, “What 
is truth?” All this was to be expected. 
It has happened times without number in 
every advance designed to. improve edu- 
cation, social condition, or even religious 
life itself. 

Looking backward, it is clear that the 
opposition to the speech method in its 
early days was most beneficial, and that 
it has done more to secure its propaga- 
tion than all the efforts of its advocates. 
It has led people to think, to study, and 
to investigate—the only way of discover- 
ing that which is good and true, upon 
which the progress of the new movement 
depended. And even more, it can be said 
that contact with the newer method, even 
if not intimate, has largely purified the 
methods practised by those who ranged 
themselves in opposition to its advance. 
Even if they have not gone the whole 
length of adopting the speech method of 
instruction, they have been compelled by 
the merit of its leading principle, namely, 
that language can be developed only 
through language, to acknowledge and 
rectify the error of relying upon non- 


language forms of communication in its 
acquirement. With few exceptions, they 
accept, both in word and precept, the les- 
are yg the speech method as applicable 
to a, 

The scientific classification of children, 
though not yet realized in practise, has 
come, at least, within the region of things 
understood. We now know that one un- 
alterable and unaltering method of in- 
struction is not indicated by the varying 
physiology and mental condition of deaf 
children. There is a place for the silent 
method of teaching, provided that it is at 
the same time a language method ; but the 
place of a speech method is markedly 
clear. It is useless in these times for 
any one to advocate a return to the “good 
old days,” when pure signing formed the 
basis of education and language was a 
mere offshoot from it. There is no fear, 
even if the pill be sweetened by the inclu- 
sion of the oral method of teaching, that 
it will be accepted. There will be no 
retrogression of this sort. The general 
adoption of the speech method was a re- 
volt against the very procedures that a 
few advocate and desire to reintroduce 
in these days. The days when speech 
possibilities remained undeveloped in 
schools, wherein every faculty in the child 
should have been cultivated, have gone 
by, never to return. We have in earlier 
years seen speaking children made dumb 
by the school that should have fostered 
their naturally acquired speech. Such 
things will never again happen. There 
may be failures in speech development. 
It does no harm to speech-teaching to ac- 
knowledge that there have been many 
such, just as there were failures in the 
methods practised before the adoption of 
speech. As the ideals of classification 
become more effectually realized and as 
knowledge develops, these failures will 
become fewer and, we hope, ultimately 
disappear under the proper grouping of 
children for instruction and the perfect- 
ing of teaching methods—From The 
Teacher of the Deaf, London, December, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BetHeL, Me., November 209, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

I want to congratulate the readers of THE 
Voita Review on the privilege of having such 
articles of real help and interest. Sometimes 
I wish I were just beginning my work with 
the deaf, that I might have had the help and 
inspiration they must be to young teachers. 

I am particularly impressed by Miss An- 
drews’ articles. The last one, on Christmas, 
in the November Review, is especially 


ne 
Sincerely, Mary H. True. 


14 Watson, AVENUE, 
East Orance, N. J., November 18, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: I am very glad to 
renew my subscription to your excellent maga- 
zine, THE Vorta Review. I want to tell you 
how much I enjoy it and how helpful it has 
been to me in many ways. I hope the REviEw 
will continue to floursh as it deserves to do; 
that it may carry hope and inspiration to the 
many weary ones who have awakened and 
come out of the silence through this wonder- 
ful method of lip-reading. 
Sincerely wishing you every success, 
Very truly yours, 
Mary Scupper BayLes. 


ScHoor For Little DEAF CHILDREN, 
Kensincton, Mp., November 30, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

I was much interested in the nice presenta- 
tion of the subject of “Home Schools for the 
Deaf” which I found in THe REVIEW 
for November. I have frequently been asked 
why I started my school in Washington rather 
than in one of the Western States. Having 
made a specialty of teaching little deaf chil- 
dren during several years, it was my desire to 
have little children sent to me from different 
States, so that when their training was com- 
pleted and they went home the teaching that 
I had done would stimulate others to make an 
earnest effort to have a similar school for 
little deaf children started in their own State. 

The Sarah Fuller Home, Miss McCowen’s 
School, and Miss Garrett’s Home, all of which 
you mention, are the only endowed or State 
schools where this special work is being done; 
and I believe that my school was the first pri- 
vate school to undertake the teaching of deaf 
babies. 

Inclosed you will find a letter from Baker 
Bonnell, of Muskogee, Okla. Baker was in 
my school during five years and was ten years 
old when he left, a year ago. He has not only 


kept up with his grades in the school for hear- 
ing children, but has learned to swim, has won 
a $40 bicycle, and has organized a base-ball 
team that defeated the best team in the local 
school. 

Baker writes: “One time at school there was 
a spelling match between 5A and 6B. Lucille 
is the best speller for the 5A. I do not know 
who is the best speller in the 6B, but all were 
spelled down in the 6B except me, and all in 
the 5A except Lucille, and for a while we 
spelled against each other, until the final word 
was given, which was ‘trousers.’ Lucille 
spelled it with a w and I spelled it with u,° 
and thus I spelled her down and the 6B won.” 

His mother, Mrs. Bonnell, writes that his 
teacher, Miss Daugherty, stated that “Baker’s 
work is often quite as good as that of the 
hearing children. He keeps in touch with all 
of the work of the grade. All of the children 
can understand his speech, and when he stands 
to recite they listen very attentively, because, 
as he has read a great deal, he has such very 
interesting things to tell. They all love him.” 
Mrs. Bonnell adds: “Many other things besides 
his language, which, of course, is the greatest 
wonder of all, remind us continually of the 
unreserved way in which you gave yourself to 
him and the other children with him in your 
home. I never see a little deaf child without 
wishing I could bring it in touch with you 
and your wonderful work.” 

I also inclose a clipping concerning Sarah 
Sylvester, who came to me from Alabama and 
who is of the same age of Baker within a 
month. If these two children can be “‘little 
missionaries,” to quote Miss Garrett, and 
spread the gospel of early teaching and train- 
ing in speech and speech-reading in their own 
States, I shall feel well repaid for the efforts 
expended. Unfortunately most parents of deaf 
children are unable to pay for the tuition and 
care what this work is worth. Thus the pri- 
vate school has to struggle as best it can for 
existence in these days when living expenses 
continue to soar. This year I am just about 
making expenses. 

From a letter I learned that the mother of 
one deaf child in Muskogee has done excellent 
work in training her deaf daughter, owing 
largely, she says, to the stimulation received 
from watching the results of my work with 
Baker Bonnell, and I am told that so satis- 
factory were the results observed in two of 
my pupils that their efficiency in the use of 
speech and speech-reading led to a step for- 
ward in the teaching of all deaf children in 
one of the southern schools. 

Thus you see that my proximity to Wash- 
ington, for Kensington is almost a suburb of 
Washington, is evidently resulting in good 
missionary work being done. But if prices for 
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food continue to go up, and charges for board, 
tuition, and care remain the same, it is a ques- 
tion how long one can hold out. 
Yours very truly, 
ANNA REINHARDT. 


483 Beacon StrEET, Boston, Mass. 
December 14, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. De Lanp: 

I take pleasure in renewing my subscription 
to THe Voita Review, for which I enclose 
check for $2. I enjoy it so much I would not 
wish to be without it, and look forward to 
having it each month. 

I find it most helpful and encouraging, and 
am especially interested in the articles pertain- 
ing to lip-reading for the hard of hearing and 
the suggestions for teachers of lip-reading. I 
like, also, the articles of general interest and 
like it better—the magazine—since you publish 
more of general interest. 

It is wonderfully good and I can recommend 
it to any one most heartily. All success for 


_ the coming year! 


Very sincerely, ANNIE P. SENTER. 


26 W. 97TH St., NEw York, N. Y., 
December 9, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. De LANp: 

Please find inclosed check of $2, subscription 
for Review for this year coming. I find 
many of the articles very interesting, especially 
those by Miss Andrews and Mr. Pierce—that 
is, popular subjects about the deaf and their 
interests—treated in a good literary fashion. 

Wishing you great success with THE Vota 
Review, I am, as ever, 

Sincerely, ADELAIDE B. 


DECEMBER 3, IQI5. 
To THE Epitor: 

Why do some of the adult deaf and their 
friends so strongly insist that the combined sys- 
tem is the only system of instruction adapted 
to promote the intellectual improvement of the 
deaf? And why do they so persistently urge 
a more extensive use of the sign language? 
They must certainly know that a good use of 
speech is far more helpful in obtaining good 
wages than is a high efficiency in the use of 
the language of signs or of any silent method 
of communication. 

Mrs. —— ——. 


The personal belief of the Editor is that a 
majority of the adult deaf either never were 
taught speech and speech-reading, or were 
taught speech under conditions that limited the 
usefulness of speech instruction. Thus, these 
practically speechless adults wrongly assume 
that the pupils now in oral schools and in the 
oral departments of combined schools do not 


attain a higher efficiency in the use of speech 
than they themselves did; for they do not 
realize that in properly managed oral schools 
there exists a “speech atmosphere” and “speech 
environment” that were shown by the heads 
of combined schools attending the Staunton 
Convention to be absolutely necessarv in the 
proper teaching of speech to deaf pupils. 

he Editor personally believes that it is not 
so much the use of speech that the adult deaf 
endeavor to combat, but the continued growth 
in the disuse of the sign-language. They real- 
ize that each year less use in the class-room is 
being made of the language of signs, and that 
it is only a matter of a few years when orally 
taught pupils in the combined schools will be 
entirely segregated from those taught by silent 
methods. ‘They realize, too, that this means 
that a still greater number of pupils will re- 
ceive no instruction by and with the use of 
sign-language or with any silent method. 

It is a source of regret that some of the 
adult deaf should in this unfair manner— 
unjust because based on a wrong premise— 
strive to hinder the growth of the proper 
teaching of speech to deaf children. Yet some 
excuse may be allowed for this bitter denun- 
ciation of the value of the speech teaching they 
received, when it is recalled that at the Staun- 
ton Convention, held in 1914, the heads of many 
of the combined schools frankly admitted that 
their orally taught pupils possessed a very low 
efficiency in the ability to properly speak and 
to read speech, and added that it is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to properly teach speech 
under the conditions that exist in their schools, 
where the almost constant and universal use 
— silent methods of communication pre- 
vail. 

The reason some of these adult deaf speak 
so highly of the educational value of the sign- 
language and urge its retention and extension 
in all combined schools is probably due to the 
fact that many entered school at an age much 
later than hearing children begin to attend 
primary schools, possessed little or no mental 
training, and were able to express needs and 
wants only in crude signs and gestures. Nat- 
urally they are grateful for the enlarged men- 
tality and broadened vision gained by and with 
and through the constant use of the silent 
methods of communication; and rarely do they 
stop to determine whether there would have 
been a larger growth in intellectuality had 
they entered a school where the speech atmos- 
phere prevailed that makes possible the teach- 
ing of speech and speech-reading under proper 
conditions and compels constant practise in 
speech as a medium of communication. 

The records show that the deaf child, even 
though born deaf, when properly taught speech 
and speech-reading in a speech atmosphere, not 
only acquires as good a command of English 
as the deaf child taught by the combined 
method, but often gains a larger vocabulary 
and an ability to more clearly give expression 
to his thoughts in grammatical English, all of 
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which is very helpful when earning a living 
among hearing, speaking people unfamiliar 
with silent methods of communication. 
Though the oral teachers in combined schools 
strive to teach speech to the best of their 
ability during the time allotted to class-room 
work, the results in pupil efficiency will neces- 
sarily continue to be as discouraging in the 
future as in the past, just so long as there is 
little or no opportunity for these orally taught 
pupils to practise speech outside the oral class- 
rooms, because the silent methods of commu- 
nication dominate on every hand. ox 


THE BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


What is it that enables a book to be in- 
spirational to any one? Is it not when he 
comes upon the thought of the author un- 
hampered by a preconceived notion of it, un- 
prejudiced by what some one else thinks of it, 
and uninfluenced by the sense of what he 
ought to think about it? If a book speaks 
straight to the heart or to the head, firing the 
enthusiasm or stimulating the thought, is not 
that inspirational influence? And to how 
many children of this day have books thus 
spoken? Is it because they lack the atmos- 
phere of freedom in making the acquaintance, 
which alone makes inspiration possible, or is 
it because the children’s book of today does 
not suggest thought? <A teacher of literature 
once told me it was her custom to ask her 
students about the books they had read as 
children, and she found that never more than 
two or three in a large class expressed any 
enthusiasm; many could not remember any- 
thing about the books they had read. Experi- 
ments in library schools furnish almost identi- 
cal results. To comparatively few do the years 
of childhood seem to have been in the least 
vital; they leave no clear impressions of what 
they felt or thought about people and things; 
no experiences stand out as significant; and 
the book-life, if there was any, has left but a 
blur.—From “Inspirational Influence of Books 
in the Life of Children.” By Mrs. Edna Ly- 
man Scott, National Library Association. 


CURING BAD HABITS 


“One thing in particular that we need to get 
out of our teachers’ consciousness is that chil- 
dren are ‘little men and women.’ They are, of 
course, just as different from men and women 
almost as can be, and different in the most 
fundamental respects. The breaking of a well- 
fixt psychomotor habit is wholly, for the most 
part, unjustifiable. A habit is not like a femur 
bone, which may be forcibly broken and in 
time made to grow again straight; but, on the 
other hand, habit is a part of the child’s organ- 
ism, part of his brain action and his muscle 
action, ingrained in every portion of the mind 
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and body. Too much shock to such a mech- 
anism when young deranges it and may set up 
very serious undercurrents in the nervous sys- 
tem. As you are doubtless aware, from 50 to 
70 per cent at least of chorea cases are known 
to start in some sort of nervous shock, usually 
fright, and it is obvious that an acute form of 
shock might come from the strict, absolute in- 
sistence that a child should not continue certain 
deeply ingrained habits. It is not safe to break, 
in that literal sense, those neuromuscular hab- 
its; too much shock in such a mechanism de- 
ranges it; one stops any child activity at one’s 
peril, unless it be done along natural methods. 

“The normal way of breaking a habit—the 
safe way—is to displace it with something else. 
The neuromuscular mechanism is far too 
subtle and sensitive a thing, and these involun- 
tary habits involve too much of a strain to 
make it safe to insist that it be broken off 
short, so to speak. Enlightenment is the cry- 
ing need of the times, in matters of diet, sex, 
and how to live in general, and education so 
far has neglected them. I think the average 
normal child can be more or less controlled by 
way of his own interest; and, as I have already 
said, I believe that the average child, even as 
young as five or six years, can be guided 
wisely if properly approached along the lines 
of psychotherapeutics, careful, elaborate ex- 
planation adapted to his years pointing out the 
really fundamental things. I think a child 
under such instruction, when it is expedient, 
can be imprest, or at least his subconscious 
mind can be imprest, so that it would be effect- 
ive in many of these habit conditions. But one 
must start with a normal—that is, an outdoor— 
nervous system, and musculature.” — GrorcE 
Van Ness Dearporn, M. D., in The Medical 
Record. 


The Royal School for the Deaf in Leipzig 
has issued a handsomely illustrated pamphlet 
giving the history of the school, its growth, 
with portraits of the heads of the school dur- 
ing different periods; also interior views, floor 
plans, etc. (Konigliche Taubstummen-Anstalt 
Zu Leipzig. Festgabe Zur Weihefeier Am 7, 
September, 1915.) 48 pages, 8% x 11%, board. 
Leipzig: 1915. 


ScHoot ADMINISTRATION IN THE SMALLER 
Cities. By W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of Di- 
vision of School Administration, U. S. Bureau 
of Education. Explains the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of school boards of small cities 
and towns, their methods of work, and other 
details helpful in board management. Bulletin 
No. 44, U. S. Bureau of Education. 240 pages, 
6x9, paper. Washington: I915. 


Urge your city librarian to place a copy of 
The Raindrop in the children’s room. 
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“CRACK THE WHIP,” “BLIND MAN’S BUFF,” AND “TEN STEPS” 
SCHOOL 


AT MISS ARBAUGH’S 
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PLAYING “HAND TAG,” “LONDON BRIDGE,” AND “WRING THE DISH RAG” AT MISS ARBAUGH’S 
SCHOOL 


ANNIE AT OUR SCHOOL 
BY ELIZABETH BRAND 


Pretty little Annie came to our school one day. 

“Annie’s shy,” her mother said, “she’s always been that way; 
She hangs her head and looks aside; she doesn’t hear, you see, 
And she’s bashful and unhappy when with any one but me.” 
Our teacher said: ‘““Your daughter has four senses of her five; 
They should keep her bright and cheerful and very much alive. 
She doesn’t hear; she looks aside—that shows she isn’t wise. 
When Annie comes to our school she'll be 

taught 


to 
use 
her 
eyes.” 


“You think I fail to understand, I have no sympathy. 
Oh, no; I’m sorry for the child, as sorry as can be; 
For she has much to overcome, and it is now my part 
To show how others conquer the things that break her heart. 
Our school’s a place of happiness, of comfort and of cheer ; 
You see our pupils at their work—they none of them can hear. 
Yet one can make them understand a whisper if he tries, 
For they can ‘hear’ without their ears ; they’ve 
learned 
to 
use 
their 
eyes.” 


So Annie came to our school; she was both quick and keen; 
She soon could tell, subconsciously, the sounds that can be seen. 
She learned there is no difference in m’s and b’s and p’s; 
She found the context only shows the n’s, ng’s, and g’s. 
That simple vowels are puckered, or extended, or relaxed, 
Was one of a few easy rules with which her mind was taxed. 
And scarcely knowing how ’twas done, the guidance was so wise, 
Our Annie found, one happy day, she had 
learned 
to 
use 
her 
eyes. 


That’s Annie laughing over there—we call her our sunbeam. 
That she has ever had “the blues” seems like an ugly dream. 
Her joy is quite contagious, and she’s just full of fun, 
While her bright face tells the story of the victory she has won. 
Those latent powers of heart and mind she is using now, each day, 
To develop quick perception ; her teachers found the way. 
There are things that Annie cannot see, but she always, always tries; 
For Annie learned to use her mind when she 
learned 
to 
use 
her 


eyes. 
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HE past papers of this clinic have 

presented the problem of stuttering 
from several aspects. One has been his- 
torical; several have been reports of 
groups of cases treated for a long time 
in the clinic; another has been a psycho- 
analytical investigation, and the last one 
was a psychological investigation of the 
phenomena of stuttering. Another as- 
sistant has now in preparation a paper 
upon the octave twist as used exclusively 
in the treatment of the stutterer. None 
of these papers has traced the psycholog- 
ical steps, one after another, that an in- 
dividual stutterer passes when he goes 
through the program of treatment that is 
given in the clinic. 

It seems, therefore, apropos that now 
a single paper should be devoted to 
watching in succession the steps of im- 
provement and making a_ psychological 
analysis, criticism, or consideration of 
those steps. The value of this lies in a 
better understanding of the stutterer. 

It is usually the case that such patients 
have their treatment drawn out over such 
a long period of time that the steps of 
progress are almost unconscious, or at 
times forgotten. In these cases it is 
sometimes impossible to follow the stages 
of improvement step by step. We have 
therefore been looking of late for their 
illustration in quick recovery, so that we 
could follow more minutely and quickly 
the steps of progress. 

This opportune case arrived in the 
clinic some three weeks ago, having come 
to spend his whole time on his recovery 
and to visit the clinic as often as possible. 


*In charge Voice Clinic, Psychopathic De- 
partment, Boston State Hospital; Assistant to 
the Laryngological Department, Special Clinic 
for Speech Disorder, Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

+ Of Washington, D. C., Voluntary Assistant 
in the Voice Clinic, Psychopathic Department, 
Boston State Hospital. Read October 22, 1915, 
at the Voice Clinic, Boston State Hospital, 
Psychopathic Department, at the Third “Au- 
thor’s Evening” of Ten Papers. 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL STEPS IN THE RECOVERY OF 
ONE STUTTERER 


BY WALTER B. SWIFT, M.D.,* AND MISS JENNIE HEDRICK t¢ 


He has put so much time on his practice 
and been under such constant care that 
his improvement has been noticeable day 
by day. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
the steps of this case, but we will take 
the first few moments to mention some 
of this patient’s history. 

Case (B. L., P. H., O. P. D., 3440), 
man ; age, 23 years. 

Mill operative. 

Complaint, stutters. 

P. I.: Brings long letter in place of 
talking to explain his case. Began to 
stutter 12 years ago. No improvement 
since. Once attempted to treat himself 
by reading aloud an hour a day. After 
three months no improvement. Has 
spasmodic breathing as a starter; stutters 
in whisper ; not in prayer. 

Examination: Stutters pretty con- 
stantly. More severe on initial words. 
Contractions show about mouth and in 
neck and arms while speaking. There is 
a quick spasmodic inhalation used to start 
his speech. Marked hesitation before ut- 
terance. Often has to wait 3 to 5 min- 
utes before he can speak. 

Social history: His weakness is also 
apparent to his friends and acquaintances. 
Their sympathy, criticism, or indifference 
react on him and cause the stuttering to 
increase. 

To the sufferer everything is against 
him. All social intercourse is impossible, 
and he seeks the comforts of solitude, 
which drive him to more introspection. 
To the joys of friendship he is an en- 
forced stranger. 

He does not realize that with the loss 
of self-confidence other mental attributes 
are involved. The more he tries to cure 
himself of the habit, the worse the con- 
dition grows, till life has become a bur- 
den. He thinks himself the object of 
criticism, laughter, and scorn. 

Through boyhood he was avoided by 
his schoolmates, excused from lessons by 
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his teachers, and in his own family forced 
into silence. 

Treatment: This paper makes no effort 
to present the method of treatment, but 
merely the results of treatment. A pres- 
entation of the method is reserved for 
an appropriate time. The case showed 
the following in recovery: 

First day: Could not say a single word. 
Was forced to write what he had to com- 
municate. 

Second day: Could repeat a few sen- 
tences after the teacher. 

Fourth day: Could give information 
about his experiences in coming to the 
hospital. 

Fifth day: In general it is much easier 
to speak. 

Seventh day: He says that he feels 
calmer when speaking; in other words, 
has more self-confidence. He worries 
less; life is not as big a burden as 
previously. He is a little less nervous. 

Twelfth day: Recites ten lines of 
Shakespeare without any sign of stutter- 
ing. Answers several questions without 
stuttering. 
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Summary: A severe case of stuttering, 
so severe he has to write in place of talk- 
ing, is given intensive treatment for 214 
weeks, and in that time is relieved of the 
worry and burden of his trouble, shows 
progressing steps of improvement, viz., 
less severe stuttering, less amount of 
stuttering, ability to talk more, and, as a 
whole, much easier. He is all but a third 
recovered. 

A severe, despondent stutterer, almost 
willing to end his life, is placed in 16 
days partly upon his feet, entirely re- 
lieved of his burden and using processes 
in his speech that bring many and fre- 
quent lucid moments into his utterances. 

A more marked change in a mental 
make-up could hardly be imagined. He 
feels his great life burden removed and 
is sure he is on the road to recovery. 

A further report of this case will be 
due when our treatment is completed. 
At present his freedom to do intensive 
drill, his marked speech change in so 
short a time, and his quick relief from 
mental burden has seemed to warrant 
this preliminary report. 


HEN I started the class in lip- 
reading, in 1913, in the Evening 
Public School No. 5, Brooklyn, N. Y., I 
supposed I was the pioneer in this line 
of work, and that I had the only public- 
school class in the country composed of 
hard-of-hearing adults who desired to 
learn lip-reading. This was true only of 
the East, for classes were started that 
same fall in Chicago and in Cincinnati. 
My class of five women received its first 
lesson on January 5, 1913. At the end 
of the second week “we were fifteen.” 
I never had so many pupils in one class 
before, and it kept me very busy holding 
their attention during the allotted two 
hours. It meant continuous effort on my 


*From a personal letter to the Editor. 
There was so much of human interest in the 
communication that the Editor asked permis- 
sion to print the greater portion. 


LIP-READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS * 
BY MARY WOODROW 


part, passing from one to the other in 
order to give each as much individual in- 
struction as possible. In a few weeks 
acousticons were thrown aside, rapid 
progress was made, and instruction be- 
came a pleasure. 

The following fall the number of pupils 
increased to 25 and later to 28. The re- 
sults for the year were unsatisfactory, 
first, because there were far too many 
pupils for one teacher to properly in- 
struct; and, second, because I accepted 
five adults, deaf from childhood and who 
had been taught by the silent method in 
schools for the deaf, and one deaf Rus- 
sian boy, who could neither read nor 
write Russian, but eagerly learned Eng- 
lish. 

I am now in my third year, with a class 
of 9 men, II women, and my young Rus- 
sian—all eager to learn. I am using Miss 
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Bruhn’s Miuller-Walle method, and the 
pupils realize that every step means added 
ability that leads on to successful work. 

I am very grateful to the principal of 
our school for urging the Board of Edu- 
cation to maintain this class, and I am 
confident that if the members of the 
Board had the time to read the letters we 
receive from some of the pupils, express- 
ing their gratitude for the wonderful 
help lip-reading has proved to be, they 
would be very proud of our work. 

Many interesting stories could be writ- 
ten about the trials and the achievements 
of our pupils during the past three years. 
For instance, one evening an ill-dressed 
young man was brought to me, with the 
remark: “Find out what he wants; he 
has been to the office three nights in suc- 
cession, and no one can understand what 
he says.” I ushered the young man to a 
seat near a window, gave him a pencil 
and paper, and, with a pleasant word, left 
him there and continued the work of in- 
structing my class. “One eye up the 
chimney and t’other eye on the hoe-cake”’ 
was my attitude. The boy, or man, was 
very deaf, and his articulation was 
wretched; in fact, he had almost no ar- 
ticulation. At first he was so shy he 
could not look at us; but finally he gained 
the courage to glance at each, invariably 
receiving a smile and a nod when eyes 
met. I watched my class with one eye 
and watched him with the other, as he 
began to realize that he was among 
friends. The entire class became inter- 
ested in helping him, and soon baths, 
clean linen, and good clothes transformed 
him into a manly, fine-appearing young 
man, possessing the self-reliance to hunt 
for a job. At the end of the first year 
he was quite a good lip-reader, and his 
articulation was -excellent. He called to 
see us once or twice last year—a gentle- 
man in appearance and deportment. One 
pupil said, “I could hug him; he is so 
grateful for all you did for him.” 

It seems to me that the prime object 
of public-school instruction is to enable 
people to become self-respecting, self- 
supporting citizens, serviceable members 
of society. There are far more hard-of- 
hearing adults than there are stammerers 


and persons with defective speech, yet 
many cities maintain special classes for 
persons with defective speech, but do not 
consider necessary classes for the hard 
of hearing. There are many more adult 
hard-of-hearing persons who need _ in- 
struction in lip-reading than there are 
blind persons, yet special classes for the 
blind are maintained in many cities. 
Nearly all the adult hard of hearing have 
a fair command of language, and only 
need instruction in lip-reading to regain 
the self-reliance that vanished with their 
hearing. With self-confidence restored, 
their earning capacity would be largely 
increased, and again they would be self- 
supporting citizens. My experience dur- 
ing the past three years leads me to be- 
lieve that there is no field of human en- 
deavor in which a community engages 
where such direct and profitable returns 
can be secured for so relatively small an 
outlay as in evening public-school classes 
for the adult hard of hearing. 


THE MoperN AMERICAN NEwsparer.—“There 
is, however, another function of the press 
which is connected with this that I have now 
been speaking of, and which is perhaps even 
more momentous. In this free country our 
Constitution puts into the hands of the execu- 
tive officers of the government a tremendous 
authority. There is no king, no emperor, no 
autocrat in the world who wields such au- 
thority, such power as the President of the 
United States. We will suppose the time should 
come—God forbid that it ever should come— 
that there should be in the post of the Presi- 
dent a man who has gained such influence over 
the hearts of the whole people that they be- 
come deaf to the suggestions of wisdom and 
give to his ambition a free sway and an open 
field. Suppose that he sets aside, little by little, 
the restraints of the Constitution. Suppose 
that he tramples upon that great principle of 
personal liberty, which is the noblest inherit- 
ance that our fathers have left us, because it 
is the very life of the Republic. Suppose that 
he tramples down that principle; the executive 
power is in his hands; even the courts incline to 
subserviency; the army follows and obeys him. 
Where, then, is the safeguard of the public 
liberty against his ambition? It is in the press. 
It is in the free press. When every other bul- 
wark is gone, the free press will remain to 
preserve the liberties that we mean shall be 
handed down to our children, and to maintain, 
let us hope, the Republic in all its majesty and 
glory for ever and ever.”—A lecture delivered 
before the Wisconsin Editorial Association, at 
Milwaukee, on Tuesday, July 24, 1888, by the 
late Charles A. Dana. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 


Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


PART THIRD 
CURE OF STAMMERING AND OTHER IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH 


(Continued from the December Vorta Review) 


ARTICULATIVE EXERCISES, 


VOICE ARTICULATIONS. 


oo 
Co 
Ra 
Con 
Ra 
Ra 
o 
a. 


dg gd dgd gdg dggd gddg 

bdg bgd dbg dgb gbd gdb 

bv vb bvb vbv bvvb vbbv 

bw wb bwb wbw bwwb wbbw 

byw bwv vbw vwb wbv wvb 

vw VWV WVW VWWV 

vm mv vmv mvm vmmv mvvm 

wm mw wmw mwm wmmw mwwm 
vwm vmw wvm wmv mvw mwvyv 
vth thv vthv thvth vththv thvvth 
thz zth thzth zthz thzzth zththz 
vthz vzth thzv thvz zvth zthv 

th! Ith thlith Ithl thllth Iththl 

vthl vith thvl thlv Ivth Ithv 

thzh zhth thzhth zhthzh thzhzhth zhththzh 
zzh zhz zzhz zhzzh zzhzhz zhzzzh 
zthzh zzhth thzzh thzhz zhzth zhthz 
zr orz rzr zrrz rzzr 

rn nr ranr 

nl In nin Inl nlin Innl 

rnl Irn Inr nrl nlr 

nm mn nmn mnm ommn mnnm 
nng ngn nngn ngnng nngngn ngnnng 
mng ngm mngm ngmng mngngm ngmmng 
nmng nngm mnng mngn ngnm ngmn 
yzh zhy yzhy zhyzh yzhzhy zhyyzh 
yw wy ywy wyw ywwy wyyw 


VERBAL EXERCISES. 


The passages that follow contain instances—ist, of Double Articulations; 
and, of Difficult Combinations ; 3rd, of Alliterations and Difficult Sequences; and, 
4th, of Miscellaneous Difficulties. 

The eye is directed by italics to the leading points for practice. 
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DOUBLE ARTICULATIONS. 


Hear both elements distinctly, with as little hiatus as possible. 


A figure regal like, with solemn march, 
Goes slow and stately by; whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him. 
O! studied deceit! (not study.) 
A sad dangler, (not angler.) 
A languid dame, (not aim.) 
His crime moved me, (not cry.) 
To obtain neither, (not either.) 
He could pain nobody, (not pay.) 
Goodness centres in the heart, (not enters.) 
Luxurious soil, (not oil.) 
He will prate to anybody, (not pray.) 
Make clean our hearts within us, (not lean.) 
In bulk as huge as whom the fables name of monstrous size, (not eyes.) 
Can the Ethiopian change his skin, (not kin,) or the leopard his spots? (not pots.) 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast, (not beer.) 
A constant smirk on the face, and a whiffling activity of the body, are strong indications 
of futility, (not utility.) 
Fear is a good watchman but a bad defender. 
Hypocrites first cheat the world, and at last, too, themselves. 
One vice is more expensive than five virtues. 
Spend time in good duties, and treasure in good deeds. 
Time is so swift of foot that none can overtake it. 
Trust not too far, and mistrust not too fast. 
Use soft words, but hard arguments. 
A little Jeaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts. 
His palsied hands seemed fo wax strong. 
In horrid climes where Chiloé’s tempests sweep. 
Our soul loatheth this light bread. 
Was it a wailing bird of the gloom, 
Which shrieks on the house of woe all night? 
And on the bridge of his well-arched nose 
Sit laughter plumed, and white-winged Jollity. 
Learn to live as you’d desire to die. 
Doing nought is next to doing naughtily. 


DIFFICULT COMBINATIONS, 


Give each of the elements its full separate avdibility, without hiatus. 


Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come. 

And the floors shall be full of wheat, and the fats shall overflow with wine and oil. 

Behold, I will do a thing in Israel, at which both the ears of every one that heareth it 
shall tingle. 

What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly! 

In septennial parliaments, your representatives have six years for offence, and but one 
for atonement. 


“ ber the husbandman look forward with assured confidence to the expected increase of 
is fields? 
Now on the leafless yew it plays. 
Long has it hung from the cold yew’s spray. 
Oft by that yew on the blasted field. 
Examples prevail when precepts fail. 
Frequent good company. 
Put the cut pumpkin in a pipkin. 
Then pealed the notes omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin tolled their last alarm. 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er. 
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In praising sparing be, and blame most sparingly. 
Malice seldom wants a mark to aim at. 

We must not blame fortune for our faults. | 

We must look to time past to improve what is to come. 


ALLITERATIONS AND DIFFICULT SEQUENCES. 


These sentences should be repeated again and again as rapidly as may be 
done with distinctness. ° 


Poor men want much, but wealthy men want more. 
Rags and liberty rather than links and riches. 
. Let reason rule your life. 
A versifier wants a very wonderful variety of words. 
Hope, open thou his eye to lock on high, and his ear to hear. 
Teach thy heart the holy art of humbly hearing truth. 
Robert loudly rebuked Richard, who ran lustily roaring round the lobby. 
Twice 2, and twice 2, with two times twice 2, 2 and twice 2, are twenty-two. | 
Thrice three, and three times 3, with three-fold threes, and 3, and 3, are thirty-three. 
Four times 4, and 4, with 4, and 4, and four times 4, are forty-four. 
Five fives, and four fives, with five and five, are fifty-five. 
Six times 6, and six times 6, minus 6, are sixty-six. 
Seven times 7, and thrice 7, with 7 more, are seventy-seven. 
Eight times 8, and one 8, with 8 and 8, are eighty-eight. 
Nine times 9, with 9, and 9, and no more nines, are ninety-nine. 
Geese cackle, cattle low, cocks crow, crows caw. 
I snuff shop snuff,—do you snuff shop snuff? 
Fill the sieve with thistles, then sift the thistles in the sieve. 
I like white vinegar with veal very well. 
Men’s manners, more than merit, make or mar their fortunes. 
Much water makes the meal-mill wheel work well. 
Learn what you like to learn, delight in learning what you learn, and learn to like 
things laudable. 
He humbly honours the hoary head. - - 
Hope is the highway to happiness. 
Pull the poor fool out of the full pool. 
A swan swam over the swell—swim, swan, swim! The swan swam back through the 
swell—well swam, swan! 
Swimmers in sin soon sink in sorrow. 
Money makes many men mad. 
Value virtue more than fame or fortune. 
Virtue finds favour with all, though few fully follow it. 
Yield not, you young, to useless yearnings, nor yet ye in years. 
Eye her highness, how high she holds her old haughty head. 
The witwal wings her weary flight, where winter winds wither the waving woods. 
A merchant’s mismanagement makes much mischief to the mercantile machine. 
Vice oft wears variegated velvet, while virtue walks in vulgar velveteen. 
False friends are far more formidable than fiercest foes. 
Several sailors saw the sottish soldier stagger senselessly to his solitary cell. 
Captain Cunningham cut and come again. 
he soup must be heated before he eat it. 

_ Peter Piper’s peacock picked a peck of pickling pepper from a paper packet. Did Peter 
Piper’s peacock pick a peck of pickling pepper from a paper packet? If Peter Piper’s peacock 
picked a peck of pickling pepper from a paper packet, where’s the paper packet whence the 
pretty speckled peacock picked the peck of pepper? * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Such passages as the following require very minute distinctiveness of ut- 
terance. 


Chaste stars, (not tars.) 
Cold ground, (not coal.) 
Irish yews, (not shoes.) 
Ye. half I see the panting spirit sigh, (not spirit’s eye.) 
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Oh! the torment of an ever-meddling memory, (not a never-meddling.) : : 
Art thou afeard to be the same in, thine own act and valour, as thou art in desire? 


(not thy known.) 


A warm tear gushed,—the wintry air 
Congealed it as it flowed away; 

All night it lay an ice-drop there, (not a nice drop) 
At morn it glittered in the ray. 


“Give the cat stale bread.” 


“The cat’s tail, mamma?” 


“Silence, child!” 


[END OF PART THIRD. ] 


THE DEAF BEETHOVEN WAS A LOVER OF NATURE 


Much “music” in Nature comes under 
the scientific classification of noise. It is 
the result of conflicting (beating) or ir- 
regular vibrations. The classic composer 
was well aware of this, and, not having 
been accustomed to the euphonious use 
of dissonances or the intricate mixing of 
iridescent or vibratory colors, left the 
imitative part alone. He only indicated 
with a few outlines the matter itself, so 
to form a background to project upon the 
aroused emotion and gently guide the lis- 
tener’s imagination into the desired di- 
rection. 

Beethoven was a keen observer of Na- 


ture. In one of his sketch-books we find 
the following sentence: “The larger the 
brook, the deeper the tone.” When he 
was reproached for using the chord of 
C superimposed upon F, to illustrate cer- 
tain natural effects, he said gruffly: 
“That’s the way it sounds; that’s the way 
I heard it.” That Beethoven was right, 
instinctively, has been later on proved by 
a party of scientists, who investigated the 
many waterfalls in the Swiss Alps, and 
found that all were pitched in certain 
keys, but that most of them would re- 
spond to the chord of C, with an F as 
pedal point—-From The Etude. 
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Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology..... .50 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. German... .50 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. Italian.... .50 
Visible Speech Class Primer............. .10 
Visible Speech. Inaugural Edition...... 2.00 
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Principles of Elocution................. 1.50 
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Line Writing, Universal... .10 
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Andrews, Harriet U. A Deaf Boy Who is 

Being Rightly Trained................ $0.05 
Arnold, T. Analogies of Sound and Touch. .10 
Arnold, T. Education of the Deaf....... .10 
Arnold, T. Language of the Senses...... -1Q 


Arnold, T. Speech, Lip-Reading, and Lan- 
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Bell, A. G. Mechanism of Speech...... 
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’ Bell, M. G. Rise of the Oral Method.... .25 
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Fuller, Sarah. Illustrated Primer....... 25 
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Gaw, A. C. Legal Status of the Deaf.... 50 
Gee, Jay. “John and Elizabeth” Discus- 
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Keller, Helen. Souvenir (1892-1899)..... -50 
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Lyon, Edmund. Lyon Phonetic Manual.. 
McKeen, Frances. Stories in Prose and 

Rhyme for Little Children............. .50 
Monro, S.J. Some Don’tsand Their Whys. .25 
Montague, Margaret P. Closed Doors: 

Stories of Deaf and Blind Children.... 1.00 
Montessori, M. D., Maria. Montessori’s 

Own Handbook. 1.00 
Nitchie, E. B. Lip-Reading Principle and 


Nitchie, E. B. What a Deaf Adult Should 
Do to Acquire the Art of Lip-Reading.. . 
Pierce, J. A. Psychology of Lip-Reading. 
We 
Potter, M. D., Samuel O. L. Speech and 
Sparrow, Rebecca E. Stories and Rhymes 
in Melville Bell Symbols............. a; 
Story, A. J. Speech Reading and Speech. 1. 
Terry, H.L. A Voice from the Silence. (A 
Novel Based on Lip-Reading)......... 1 
Upham, Louise. What People Do......... 
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Worcester, Eleanor B. First Summer Va- 


Wright, John D. What the Mother of a 

Deaf Child Ought to Know............ -75 
Yale, Caroline A. Formation and Develop- 

ment of Elementary English Sounds.... .50 


Association Review. Per volume....... 1.00 
Deafness Cure .15 
Histories of American Schools for the 
Deaf. 3 vols., formerly $10............ 3.00 
Manual Alphabet. Sheets.............. 06 
Memories of A. Melville Bell........... 25 


First Reader for Deaf Children. N. A. T. D. .30 
Second Reader for Deaf Children........ .45 


VISIBLE SPEECH AND VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY 
BY A. MELVILLE BELL 


“Gives a complete view of the actions of the vocal or- 
gans and the resulting elements of speech, The symbols of 
Visible Speech are used to depict the various motions and 
positions of the organs.’’ Price, 50 cents. 


THE WORD-METHOD 


BY DAVID GREENE 


Advocates teaching deaf children to speak words and 
understand their meaning before learning to write the given 
words, as the best way of teaching lip-reading, rather than 
to require them to learn meaningless sounds and syllables. 


Io cents. 
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The Raindrop: The Book of Wonder Tales... 1.50 ie. 

: 
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Standard Bible for the English Speaking World” 


THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE 


is the same old Bible, but makes clear the words that 
have changed their meaning during the last three 
hundred years, and corrects the mistakes in trans- 
lating from the ancient manuscripts. 


““The best transiation of the Scriptures in Christendom” 
Prices from 35 cents up—for sale bu leading Booksellers—send for Booklet “The Won- 
derful Story” and Price List showing over 200 styles to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 . Fourth Ave. (Cor. 27th St.) New York 


Bible Publishers for Over 60 Years 


Edited by the 
American Revision 
Committee 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 


Lessons on 
The Trades and Occupations 


(Arranged for Third-grade Classes) 


By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of the Beverly School for the Deaf 


The book is designed to take the place of the 
hektographed book, and contains, in addition to the 
lessons on the trades and occupations, a number of 
pages of questions and drill work ; also full-page illus- 
trations in color to be used for picture descriptions. 


Price, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen) 
Orders may be sent to the Author 
283 Elliott Street Beverly, Mass. 


Formation and Development 


OF 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, £0 Cents 


CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN’S 


Forerunner Calendar 


For every day in the year there are Gilman quo- 
tations, crystal clear and deeply wise. 
them with you for 1915, you will want the days 
of 1916 to be as brightly illumined; if they are 
unknown to you, they will be a new and continual 
pleasure. 


If you had 


Picture of Mrs. Gilman on cover from sketch of 
A. G. Learned. t 


A Most Satisfactory Gift 


60 Cents Net, 10 Cents Postage 


CHARLTON COMPANY 


67 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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